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GOD’S ONLY SON: 


THE TRANSLATION OF JOHN 316 IN THE 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


DALE MOODY 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EADERS of John 3 16 in the Revised Standard Version have been sur- 
prised or even shocked to find the words “‘only Son” where they read 
“only begotten Son” in the King James Version. Some have declared 
that the translators of the Revised Standard Version were “seeking 
to set aside the virgin birth of Jesus’ and others have declared that 
it “is simply another attempt to water down a Bible doctrine which 
they do not believe — the doctrine of the deity of Christ.’’ This article, 
written by one who believes not only in the pre-existent deity of Christ 
but also that he became incarnate by the miracle of the virgin birth, 
attempts to show that the translators have simply corrected an error 
repeated for fifteen centuries and by making this correction they have 
rendered a translation that gives greater emphasis to the uniqueness 
and deity of Jesus Christ. 

It should be said, however, that the removal of the term ‘‘only 
begotten’”’ was prompted, not by theological interest, but by the plain 
demands of linguistic study. The word translated “only” in John 3 16 
is monogenés, from monos (single) and genos (kind). Since Thayer’s 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (1886) students have known 
that monogenés meant “‘single of its kind, only’ and that the term 
denotes ‘‘the only son of God” in the Johannine writings (p. 417). 
Ferdinand Kattenbusch’s article in A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels 
(1908) takes the position of J. H. Heinrich Schmidt who proves that 
“the word gignesthai has in general usage entirely lost the early sexual 
sense of the root gen” and that monogenés “‘is merely a fuller form of 
monos’’ (Vol. II, p. 281). Kattenbusch’s brief article isa good condensation 
of facts known when his essay was written. Walter Bauer’s Dictionary of 
the New Testament (1920, 1928, 1937, 1949-52), the fourth edition of which 
is being translated into English, supports the conclusions of Schmidt 
and Kattenbusch. Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament (1930), add illustrations from the Papyri and other non-literary 
sources to support the conclusion that monogenés means “‘one of a kind,” 
“only,” “unique,” not ‘‘only begotten,’”’ which would be monogennétos 
(pp. 416 f.). The revised edition of Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English 
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Lexicon (1940), defines monogenés as meaning ‘‘the only member of a 
kin or kind,”’ hence, “‘only,” “single,” ‘‘unique,” and the possibility of 
“only begotten” is not even mentioned (Vol. II, p. 1144). Friedrich 
Buechsel’s article in Kittel’s Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
(1932- ), the monumental dictionary not yet complete, is a classic 
exposition of the theological significance as well as the linguistic sources 
of monogenés (Vol. IV, pp. 745-750). However, the most thorough 
study of monogenés is a doctoral dissertation by Francis Marion Warden, 
Monogenés in the Johannine Literature (1938). This exhaustive study, 
written under the direction of the late W. Hersey Davis of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, demonstrates beyond reasonable doubt 
that monogenés means “uniqueness of being, rather than any remarkable- 
ness of manner of coming into being, or yet uniqueness resulting from 
any manner of coming into being’ (pp. 35f.). Unfortunately, this 
thesis has never been published, but it is available in the Library of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, and a 
digest by the author may be read in the Review and Expositor (April, 
1953), a publication by the faculty of Southern Seminary. How then, 
with all the evidence to support the RSV, did ‘‘only begotten” get into 
the English Bible and stay there so long? 


I. THe TRANSLATION OF A TERM 


In the Cathedral of Vercelli, Italy, is the most notable of the Old Latin 
MSS, Codex Vercellensis(a), supposedly written in A.D. 365 by Eusebius, 
Bishop of Vercelli. In this document, which contains the Gospels, with 
lacunae, the word monogenés in John 1 14, 18; 3 16, 18 is translated with 
the Latin word unicus (only), not unigenitus (only begotten). The 
importance of this translation of the Gospel of John is evident when 
it is remembered that Jerome (c. A.D. 347-420) came to Rome from 
Constantinople in A.D. 382 and, at the request of Pope Damasus, 
undertook a revision of the old Latin versions of the Scriptures. The 
revision of the Gospels appeared in A.D. 383 and, after the death of 
Pope Damasus in A.D. 384, Jerome went to Palestine in A.D. 385 
to complete his revision of what became the official Bible of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Latin Vulgate. Jerome’s Vulgate revised the 
old Latin unicus (only) in John 1 14, 18; 3 16, 18 to umigenitus (only 
begotten). A further examination of the Old Latin MSS, as they are 
conveniently recorded in Wordsworth and White, Novum Testamentum 
Latine, indicates that Jerome made the changes, together with I John 4 9 
and Heb 11 17, out of interest for ecclesiastical dogma. Linguistic study 
did not force the change, for Jerome left uwnicus (only) as the trans- 
lation of monogenés in Luke 7 12; 8 42; 9 38 where no theological question 
is involved. 

Epiphanius (c. A.D. 315-403), bishop of Constantia (Salamis) in 
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Cyprus, was a violent opponent of every form of heresy, particularly 
those that pertained to the person of Christ. At the close of his work 
Ancoratus (the Anchored One) of A.D. 374, written at the request 
of several Presbyters in Pamphylia, he gives two creeds as a summary of 
the orthodox teaching on the Holy Trinity. The second creed contains 
the significant phrase gennéthenta ek theou patros monogené (the only 
begotten Son of God the Father.) There in the accusative case it takes 
both the word gennethenta (begotten) and the word monogené (only) 
to say “‘only begotten,’’ because monogenés there as in the NT has to do 
with uniqueness rather than conception. It is the word gennéthentos 
that means “‘begotten,”’ but it does not appear with monogenés in the 
NT. Now Jerome too was an advocate of the Nicene creed, and it 
seems clear that his orthodox zeal tempted him to read his creed which 
required two words (gennéthenta monogené) into the one word (monoge- 
nés) found in John 1 14, 18; 3 16, 18; I John 49; Heb 1117. These facts 
may be easily checked in Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, 
Vol. II, p. 35. Furthermore, Schaff’s comparative table of the gradual 
formation of the Apostles’ Creed reveals the fact that the word unigenitum 
as the Latin translation of monogenés is found only in Augustine (A.D. 
400) and the Sacramentarium Gallicanum (A.D. 650), and that the 
ultimate text of the Western Creed (A.D. 750) had unicum (only), 
not unigenitum (only begotten). Even Augustine at first said unicum! 
(Philip Schaff, op. cit., p. 52). 

The real debate in the fourth century, however, raged around the words 
gennéthenta ou poiethenta (>egotten, not made), and zeal for this orthodox 
formula led to confusion in Jerome's translation of the word monogenés. It 
has been said that Jerome left Constantinople to come to Rome in A. D. 
382, and it should be added that Jerome became thoroughly imbued 
with the expositions of Gregory of Nazianzus (c. A. D. 329-390), the 
great theologian of the Eastern Church, who was an ardent defender 
of the Nicene formula. Gregory’s theological orations (Migne, Vol. 36, 
pp. 11-171) were preached in the Church called Anastasia at Con- 
stantinople at the very time (A. D. 379-381) Jerome was in Constan- 
tinople. Gregory’s Oration XXIX (Migne, Vol. 36, pp. 74-103), which 
discussed the Father as Begetter (gennétér) and the Son as Begotten 
(gennéma), throws a flood of light on the theological motivation of Jerome 
in translating monogenés “only begotten.’’ It should be noted that 
Gregory used the term gennima for Begotten, and that his argument 
pertains to the eternal relation between the Father and Son, but there is 
little doubt that Jerome was influenced by these orations in his revision 
of the Old Latin MSS from unicus (only) to unigenitus (only begotten). 

The jumble of Jerome remains in the Latin Vulgate, and from the Latin 
Vulgate translation ‘‘only begotten’’ got into the King James Version of 
1611, the English Revised Version of 1881, and other translations, with 
a partial exception, until the error was removed in The Twentieth Century 
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New Testament in 1898. Surprisingly enough the NT of the American 
Standard Version of 1900 continued the error, as Worrell (1904), 
Improved Edition (1912), Berkeley Version (1945), Swann (1947), 
and the Roman Catholic translation of the Latin Vulgate continued 
to do. The odd translation by Rotherham (1878) was not satisfied 
with Jerome’s error in John 1 14, 18; 3 16, 18; I John 49; Heb 1117. He 
made the error complete by translating monogenés ‘‘only begotten’”’ in 
Luke 7 12; 8 42; 938 also! Fenton (1903) corrects the error in John 
1 14, 18; Heb 1117 (‘“‘the one declared born for the promises’’), but 
leaves it in John 3 16, 1s; I John 4 9. Montgomery (1924), a translation of 
great merit in most places, corrects Jerome’s error in John 1 14; Heb 1117; 
I John 4 9, but leaves the error, for no apparent reason, in John 1 18; 
3 16, 18. Some commentaries, including A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures of 
the New Testament, correct the error (Vol. V, pp. 13 f., 424), then fall 
back into it (Vol. V, pp. 50-52; Vol. VI, p. 232). Since The Twentieth 
Century New Testament (1898) removed the error from the New 
Testament completely, Weymouth (1902), Moffatt (1922), Ballantine 
(1923), Goodspeed (1923), Torrey (1933), Williams (1936), The New 
Testament in Basic English (1941), and Phillips (1948-1952) have done 
the same. Even Williams bobbles in a footnote to John 3 16 when he 
says that monogenés means “only begotten in Greek’! It is hoped 
that the furious discussion over the RSV will spread enough knowl- 
edge to bring an error to an end! The “partial exception’ between 
Jerome’s Latin Vulgate and The Twentieth Century New Testament 
was no less a person than William Tyndale, the first translator of the NT 
from Greek to English. He failed to correct Jerome in John 1 14, 18; 
Heb 1117; I John 49, but his editions of 1526 and 1534 correct the 
error in John 3 16, 1s. His translation of John 3 16-18 follows: 

For God so loveth the worlde, that he hath geven his only sonne, that none 
that beleve in him, shuld perisshe: but shuld have everlastinge lyfe. For God 
sent not his sonne into the worlde, to condempne the worlde: but that the worlde 
through him, might be saved. He that beleveth on him, shall not be condempned. 
But he that beleveth not, is condempned all redy, be cause he beleveth not in 


the name of the only sonne of God. 
The Newe Testament, 1534 


II. THE MEANING OF MONOGENES 


Monogenés is a meaningful word in the teachings of the New Testament, 
both outside and within the Johannine writings. Outside the Johannine 
writings it is found in Luke 7 12; 8 42; 93s and Heb 117. Even in the 
passages in Luke, in which monogenés is translated ‘‘only” in the King 
James Version and all other English translations, to my knowledge, 
save Rotherham and the Geneva translation (1557) of Luke 7 12, the 
use of the term is illuminating for the understanding of Johannine 
christology. The widow’s son at Nain is called “the only (monogenés) 
son of his mother,” and surely no one would insist that she begat him! 
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That, according to Webster, the Bible (Matt 1 1-16), and biology is 
a male function! It clearly means the only son born to her, the only 
one in existence, the only one she had! Jairus’s daughter is called 
“an only (monogenés) daughter’ (Luke 8 42), and the epileptic boy 
healed by Jesus at the foot of the mountain is called the “only (monogenés) 
child” of his father. Strong evidence for translating monogenés in 
Luke with the word “only” is found in the Septuagint translation of 
Judges 11 34. Jephthah’s daughter is called “his only child’’ and “‘besides 
her he had neither son nor daughter.’’ Monogenés is used in the Septuagint 
to translate the Hebrew yachid (cf. Amos 8 10; Zech 12 10), which has the 
literal meaning of “‘dear one” or “one and only.” The fact that he 
sacrifices his “‘one and only child” is the tragic element in Jephthah’s 
vow. And three times the Hebrew word for “only” (yachid) is translated 
by monogenés in the Septuagint Psalms (22 20; 25 16; 3517). In the 
Apocrypha, Tobit 3 15 says: “I am my father’s only (monogenés) child; 
he has no other child to be his heir.” The Wisdom of Solomon (7 22) 
speaks of ‘‘a spirit’ as monogenés (unique). Hatch and Redpath, 
Concordance to the Septuagint, Vol. II, p. 933 give other examples that 
demonstrate clearly that monogenés means “unique” or “only” in the 
Septuagint. 

No passage illustrates the meaning of monogenés more clearly than 
Heb 11 17 when read in the light of the OT. It is said that Abraham 
was “ready to offer up his only (monogené) son,” and it is impossible 
to say Isaac was the only son begotten by Abraham. What about Ishmael 
(Gen 16 3-5; 17 25), thirteen years before Isaac (17 19, 21; 18 10)? Isaac was 
the only son of promise, the only one of his kind, but not the only son 
Abraham begat. The uniqueness of Isaac is seen in the fact that God said: 
“Through Isaac shall your descendants be named” (Gen 21 12; Heb 11 18). 
However, the most important thing in the Isaac reference is the context 
from which the event mentioned in Heb 11 17 is taken. Three times in the 
famous story of Abraham’s faith Isaac is called his “only (yachid) 
son” (Gen 22 2, 12, 16). Yachid is the common Hebrew word for “only.” 
Aquila’s Greek translation uses monogenés to translate it in Gen 22 2, 
and Symmachus does the same in Gen 22 12. So Heb 1117 declares 
Isaac to be Abraham’s ‘“‘unique’” son, but it clearly does not mean 
“only begotten.”” This conclusion holds even if Isaac is interpreted to 
be the only son born to Sarah or the only son Abraham had left. 


The meaning of monogenés in the Johannine writings is an epitome of 
christology. The First Letter of John declares “his only (monogené) Son’”’ the 
revealer of God (4 9) and redeemer of men (4 10). Revelation of love came 
when ‘‘God sent his only Son into the world, so that we might live through 
him’”’ (4 9), and redemption from sin happened when God “‘sent his Son to 
be the expiation for our sins” (4 10). The Gospel According to John, in 
two famous chapters that emphasize the deity, the uniqueness of the 
Son of God, expands the twofold declaration of The First Letter of John. 
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First, the Son of God is declared to be the only revealer of God. This 
is declared in connection with the Logos (Word) of God. Two things are 
emphasized about the Logos: (1) the Logos became flesh (John 1 14), and 
(2) the Logos was God (John 1 1). So Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, is the 
only Son of God in the incarnation (John 1 14). The Son of God became 
flesh in the miracle of incarnation. The denial that the Son of God 
became flesh is inspired by the Antichrist (I John 4 2; II John 7). Cf. 
I Tim 3 16; Gal 44; Rom 13; 83; II Cor 8 9; Phil 2 5-s. But the Son 
of God, the Logos, not only became flesh! He was (Greek tense indicates 
an eternal fact) God from all eternity! John never tires of saying that 
the Father sent (John 12 44; 13 20; 20 21) the Son, and that the Son 
came (John 1 11; 5 43; 6 38; 8 14, 42; 10 10; 12 27, 46 £.; 16 271.; 17 8) into the 
world. Jesus declares that he was before Abraham (John 8 5s), and this 
great teaching is one of the major themes of John’s gospel. Cf. Heb 1 1-3. 
In John 1 18 this eternal relation between the Father and his only Son 
is so emphatic, that John calls the Son of God monogenés theos (only 
God). Translators have hesitated to go all the way with the Greek 
here, but John is rising to such a high christology, to such an emphasis 
on the deity of Christ, that he can say “Only God, who being in the 
bosom of the Father, he has declared him.” Dr. Williams brings this 
out in the following translation of John 118: “the only Son, Deity 
Himself, who lies upon His Father’s breast, has made him known.” 

The second thing emphasized by monogenés is that the Son of God is the 
only redeemer of men. The work of the only Son of God is declared in 
John 3 16 and the person of the only Son of God is declared in John 3 18. 
The work of the Son of God is the only sacrifice for sin and the only 
way for men to receive eternal life. The person of the Son of God is 
linked with ‘‘the name”’ (John 1 18), one of the most important teachings 
on deity in the Bible. 

Some popular objections to the above conclusions arise from the failure 
to observe the distinctive vocabulary of the Johannine writings. Those 
who argue that it is incorrect to say that Jesus is God’s “only Son” 
because God has many sons (e.g. Job 2 1; Rom 8 14; Heb 2 10) fail to note 
that the Johannine writings never use the word “‘son’’ (huios) to designate 
a believer’s relationship to the Father. The term huios is reserved for the 
Son of God alone. (John 1 34, 49; 3.18; 5 25; 10 36; 114, 27; 171; 19 7; 
20 31; I John 13, 7; 3.8, 23; 49, 15; 55, 9, 10, 11, 12, 20; II John 3). 
When the Johannine writings designate the relationship of a believer to 
the Father the term ‘‘children of God” (tekna theou, John 1 12; 1 John 31, 2; 
5 2) is used. So the Johannine writings reserve not only the adjective 
monogenés but also the noun huios for the Son of God. God’s “only Son” 
does not imply that God has no more children, any more than ‘‘my 
beloved Son’ (Matt 317=Mark 111; Matt 175=Mark 97) would 
rule out the Father’s love for others or that “his own Son” (Rom 8 a9) 
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would rule out others’ belonging to God. A second objection insists that 
the term “begotten,” whether it is designated by the word monogenés 
or not, should, since it is part of our Christian heritage, be retained 
to designate the unique relationship between the Father and the Son. 
First of all it should be said that honest translation is according to truth, 
not tradition. But the word ‘“‘begotten”’ (gennaé) is used in the Johannine 
writings to designate the relationship between the Father and all his 
children (John 1 13; 3 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; I John 2 29; 3 9; 47; 51, 4, 18). And 
here we must depart from Buechsel in Kittel’s Dictionary when he 
argues that John 1 13 and I John 518 probably speak of the Father 
begetting the Son (Vol. IV, p. 750). Sir Edwyn Clement Hoskyns, 
The Fourth Gospel, pp. 163-166, has explored the possibility of the singular 
in John 113 for all it is worth and declares the evidence for the plural 
“overwhelming”’ (p. 163) and ‘‘unavoidable”’ (p. 164). And it is a surprise 
to find the RSV adopting the reading ‘“‘him” (auton) in I John 51s 
so that “He who was born of God” has reference to the Son of God 
instead of to “‘any one born of God.” This departure of the RSV 
from the KJV and the ASV despite the support of BA and the evidence 
suggested by Brooke in The International Critical Commentary has 
three facts against it: (1) the Johannine use of gennadé, (2) the support 
of sAcor KLP for “himself” (heauton), and (3) the repetition of 
the same idea (yourself, heauta) in I John 521. Ps 27 is quoted 
in the NT to declare that the Son is begotten of the Father, but 
the context is either the resurrection (Acts 1333) or the exaltation 
(Heb 1 5; 55) of Jesus. In other words, as in Ps 2 7, it is a coronation 
idea, not a conception idea. Jesus is conceived of the Holy Spirit 
(Matt 1 18), but the NT never uses gennaé to designate the relationship 
between the Father and the Son at the beginning of the life of Jesus. 

As long ago as 1883 B. F. Wescott, in The Epistles of St. John, 
pp. 162-165, made clear that the meaning of monogenés “is centered 
in the Personal existence of the Son, and not in the Generation of the 
Son’”’ and concluded that “the grand simplicity of the original idea 
of the word was lost... towards the close of the fourth century.” 
Efforts to refute these conclusions from such references as Ignatius 
(Eph. VII.2), Epistle of Diognetus 10:2, Martyrdom of Polycarp 20:2, 
and Justin Martyr (Dial. 105) are fruitless. This discussion may be 
closed with a quotation from a writing contemporary with The Gospel 
According to John which shows clearly that the above conclusions on 
monogenés are correct. 

There is a bird which is called the Phoenix. 
This being the only one of its kind (monogenés) lives 500 years. 
— I Clement XXV. 2. 

Now the Phoenix was neither born nor begotten, but it could be 
monogenés, the only one of its kind! 





THE “COLT” OF PALM SUNDAY 
(DER PALMESEL)* 


WALTER BAUER 


GOTTINGEN 


HE Christian world is convinced that its Lord made his entrance to 
Jerusalem on a donkey. When the sacred history is read in a 
gospel harmony, no doubt is possible. Matt and John say so plainly, 
and refer to the prophetic word of Zech 9 9. From a historical point of 
view, however, there is an even older version of the events, which cannot 
without further ado be equated in content with the more recent ones, 
but is entitled to an independent treatment. This is the Marcan version, 
which is faithfully followed by Luke in the matters pertinent to our 
discussion. 

Mark calls the animal which Jesus had brought to him simply (6) 
a@Xos four times in a row (11 2, 4, 5, 7). That he, too, was thinking of 
Zech 99 in this connection (so, most recently, E. Klostermann, Das 
Markusevangelium*, 1950, 112) is scarcely to be assumed. Some connec- 
tion with the OT is obviously a concern of his. But it is enough for him 
to use Ps 117 (118) 25 £., and he does not quote Zech 9 9; in fact, he does 
not even allude to it in any way that would be understandable to one 
who did not already know Matt and John. Similarly Luke did not feel 
that Mark’s words directed him to quote Zech. He repeats not only 
the Ps passage quoted by Mark, but the fourfold (6) t&Xos (1930, 33 
[twice], 35), despite the fact that the word évos is at his disposal in 
other passages (13 15; 14.5 v. 1.). Whoever reads Mark without presup- 
positions, without being guided by Matt and John to the “correct” 
understanding, or without becoming a slave to etymological considera- 
tions, and hence thinking that t@os must mean “‘foal, filly, colt,” can 
find in 7@ os only the species of the animal in question. To lay additional 
emphasis upon its youth was quite unnecessary; it is expressly stated in 
the added words: ‘‘on which no man ever yet sat’’ (Mark 11 2=Luke 
19 30). On the other hand, those who were sent on the errand must have 
known just what sort of animal was wanted, since there were several 
kinds used for riding in Palestine at that time. 

This brings us to grips with the question: what does 7@)os really 
mean? A final answer to this question can be given neither by ety- 


* From the Festschrift for Max Pohlenz on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
July 30, 1952. Translated by F. W. Gingrich. 
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mology nor by further interpretation of the Gospel of Mark, but solely 
by the history of the word’s usage, which makes plain to us what Mark 
intended to say, and how his earliest readers must have understood him. 

With reference to an animal, t@\os was used by the Greeks in two 
different ways. I include several passages in which twXiov is found, 
which — like so many similar formations— need not necessarily be 
understood as a diminutive (F. Blass — A. Debrunner, Grammatik des 
ntl. Griechisch®, 1949, § 111, 3). 

1) t@Xos is a young animal. To be sure, this includes the horse and 
the donkey, in which case “‘colt” is the obvious translation. But ‘‘colt’’ 
is much too restricted in meaning, in view of the fact that 7@Xos can be 
used of all kinds of animals from the elephant down to tiny living things. 
Quadrupeds, birds, and insects all have t@Xov. 

Elephant: Aristotle, H. A. 610a, 33 (a hunt for elephants peyadwv 
Hon SvTwv kal www). Aelian, N. A. 3, 46 (awXior). 

Camel: Aristot. 630b, 35 (xaundor . . . THY pnTépa Tov TAdor). 
BGU 768, 2 [II AD] and P. Fay. 70, 3 [II AD] xaundos 7A)os. 

Cattle: Photius ed. S. A. Naber II 1865 p. 125 m@ dor kal éxi Body 
with reference to the comic poet Alcaeus, fgm. 14 Kock mwAuxdv fedyos 
Boar. 

Horse: Il. 11, 680 f. and 20, 221 female trot with their 7&Xor. 
Semonides, fgm. 5 Diehl? an &ydos 1@dos beside immos. Aristot. 572a, 
29. 577a, 9. 605a, 3; 7. 686b, 15 (r@Xou Tv ixrwv. But in the other 
passages as well imzos is found in the immediate context). Plut., Mor. 
642A explains the expression Auvxoorddes tmmor as horses which év 
mwAous = ‘‘as young animals’ had been attacked by wolves. Hippiatrica 
Parisina 1065 has 7@)os as a designation for a new-born tamos (Corpus 
Hippiatricorum Graecorum ed. E. Oder and C. Hoppe II 1927 p. 103). 
Hippiatrica Berol. c. 116, 1, vol. I 1924 p. 375, 11 the 7@Xos is two years 
old, and is to be put to work.— mwXia are Aristot. 611a, 11; 13 the young 
of the horse; 748a, 29, the young of horse and donkey immediately after 
birth. 

Donkey: Aristot. 831a, 23;25 t&v aypiwy bvwv m@dor. Geopon. 
16, 21, 6 Trav dvwv mwdAovs. P. Lille 8, 9 [III BC] dvoe tHdor. Sammel- 
buch 7180, 4 ff. [88 BC] wept ris... dvov oby T@ THAW. BGU 373, 7 
[III AD] dvos m&dos. P. Oslo 134, 11 [[V AD] m@dos dvixds. The 
last-mentioned papyrus concerns the purchase price of a young donkey. 
When simply a donkey is sold, t@Xos is omitted: PSI 810, 6 [III/IV 
AD] érpa6n 6 Svos. Accordingly, m@Xos by itself means not donkey, 
but a young animal, which must be more specifically described. 

Gazelle: Aelian, N. A. 7, 47 7@dou BovBaribwv. 

Dog: Anthol. Pal. 12, 238, 2 xiveou 7 dor. 

Dove: Alexander of Tralles [medical writer, VI AD] 5, 6 ed. Th. 
Puschmann vol. II 1879, p. 215 m@Xos beside wepiorepa. 
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Swallow: the scholia on Oppian, Halieutica 5, 579 (ed. U. C. Busse- 
maker in the Bibl. Didot 1849 p. 363) explain the word épraXdlxouer = 
“young birds,” in Oppian specifically swallows, with twXiots. 

Grasshopper: scholia on Theocritus 5, 34c (ed. C. Wendel, 1914) 
axplées .. . Ta TwALa. 

It is clear, in view of the wide range of relationships in which it is 
found, that 7@\os must be a word that gains its precise meaning only 
by an exact description of the kind of young animal in question. And so 
we find in all the examples cited that the animal whose young is meant 
is named with zoological exactness. 7@Aos without an addition of this 
kind would leave the reader completely in the dark. 

2) On the other hand, 7@Xos is also used without any more specific 
zoological designation. In that case, however, if it is to convey any 
meaning, it can no longer mean a young animal in general, but must be 
applied to a particular kind of animal. That is in accord with the facts 
in the case. In such cases t@Xos is horse throughout. 

To be sure, it can also designate a young, or rather young horse. 
But since 7@\os now denotes the species of the animal, its youth must 
be made plain in some other manner. So we are told, for instance, that 
the mos is gaily springing about, or that it has just been broken in, 
that it is running along beside the mare (ios), or that it is &Bodos, 
i. e. it has not yet lost its first teeth. Considerations of this kind probably 
influenced the Etymologicum Magnum p. 698, 14 (ed. T. Gaisford, 1848) 
in its definition: of Hor =ot véou tor. Actually that does not exhaust 
the possibilities, but it does show plainly that 7@Xos by itself was com- 
monly taken to mean nothing else than horse. Correspondingly in Plato, 
Cratylus 393C m@ os is just as obviously and exclusively the offspring 
of a horse as wooxos is that of a Bots. Likewise Apol. 20A. 

I will, however, leave to one side the question whether 7@\os when 
it is not to be understood as ‘‘young animal’ — and it is in this sense 
that 7@Xos will be used from now on — can be replaced in individual 
cases by “‘horse’’ or ““young horse’; an answer would contribute nothing 
to the solution of our problem. I note only in passing that even where 
“young horse’’ seems to be the better meaning, as a rule we are not to 
understand a colt, as is usually done, but an animal something like the one 
referred to in the language of horse-racing as having passed its ‘‘two-year 
test.’’ In most cases the equation of m@Xos with ‘‘horse’’ without any 
modification will give exactly the right sense. I shall give the references 
for m@dos = horse in greater numbers, in order to show how comprehen- 
sively and uniformly this usage of the word goes down through the 
centuries. 

In many cases the accounts are not altogether clear. When P. Oxy. 
1222, 1 [IV ADj orders an animal for riding or a pack-animal, designating 
it as a mos, we must remain ignorant of what is meant, as long as the 
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meaning of the Greek word is not established. This papyrus is no aid 
to our understanding; rather, it stands in need of explanation gained 
from another quarter. Similarly PSI 584, 24 [III BC]: barley és 
Tpopjyv Tots mwAos. P. Fay. 101, 6 [I BC] to\jov=mwNiov. Such 
passages may remain outside our consideration. There is enough evi- 
dence that is beyond doubt. As soon as the darkness is somewhat 
relieved, the figure of the horse becomes plainly visible. The r@dos 
can reveal itself as such by a remark that describes it, or by some indica- 
tion of what it does or experiences, or the purpose for which it is used, 
or who has anything to do with it. Not infrequently the words 7@Xos 
and tos are interchanged in the same expression or context in different 
authors (see below p. 224). 

Od. 23, 246 gives the names of the two 7@ ot, with which Eos makes 
her rounds. Epigrammata Graeca (ed. G. Kaibel, 1878) no. 618, 4; 25; 
43 [94 AD] Zeus censures Helios for having so carelessly entrusted the 
chariot of the sun to Phaéthon. He did not (says Zeus) bear in mind 
(1.4) mad\wv adarov raxos; (1. 25) mwAwv abévos. Orphica Lithica 
v. 90 "Héduov dadfovra (=“‘shining’’) odv Gppatt THXot Gyover. Hom. 
Hymns, Apollo 231 (ed. T. W. Allen®, 1946) we hear of a veoduijs 7OXos: 
avamvee....€\kwv Gpuatra. In the same Hymns we have 8, 7 m@Xor 
faddeyées (fiery) and 32, 9 mwdous épratxevas, (‘‘with arched neck,” 
interchanging v. 10 with ious, which corresponds to the épratxevas 
tous of Il. 10, 305. Such descriptions are no less unambiguous than 
Ps.-Oppian, Cyneg. 1, 234 (ed. P. Boudreaux, 1908) the neighing 7@ os; 
1, 146 the fast @dos, P. Oxy. 155, 9 [VI AD] the 7@dos with the saddle- 
cloth, or Bacchylides 5, 39 (ed. B. Snell, 1949) m&Xov deddodpdyav = 
“running in the storm.” Cf. Anthol. Pal. 9, 20 (ed. F. Duebner, 1864- 
72) w&dos 6 mpiv mrnvois toa dpaywv [7r’] avéuors=“‘a steed that 
formerly ran as fast as the birds and the wind.” 

The w@dos cerpaddpos =“‘rope (trace)-bearing horse” (Aeschylus, 
Agam. 1641. Euripides, Iph. Aul. 220-223) is the animal that, to the 
right or left of the pair harnessed under the yoke, completes a four-horse 
team. For this role, which was in many respects a demanding one, 
powerful, well-fed animals were necessary, not young horses. Cf. E. 
Fraenkel, Aeschylus, Agamemnon, III, 1950, p. 777. U. v. Wilamowitz 
also translates the Aeschylus passage simply with the word “horse.” 
And if the expression gecpaddpov kpi0Gvra 7@dor is used there, it means 
a “horse that ‘feels its oats’ (lit., barley).”” If the same is said of a donkey, 
we have, with Sophocles, Fgm. 792 (ed. A. Nauck?, 1889) éws d7ov 
xpiwons dvov. We meet the veofvyns m&Xos Aeschylus, Prom. 1010 
and again in Tryphiodorus [V AD] v. 154 (ed. G. Weinberger, 1896). 
And in Aeschylus, fgm. 326 N. m@Xos simply =horse. The same is true 
for Sophocles, Oed. Col. 313; 1062; Electra 705 (interchanging with 
immos); 725, and for Euripides, Orestes 45. 
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Accordingly, it is no cause for astonishment if tos and tos are 
interchanged at will in the same connections, without any change of 
meaning. In Mimnermus, fgm. 10, 3; 9 Diehl? and Pindar, Ol. 7, 71 the 
sun-god drives with imzou (see above, p. 223). The famous white horses 
of King Rhesus, which are called tamou wéyroror Il. 10, 436, and so are 
certainly not colts, are referred to as 7@Aou by Hipponax, fgm. 41 Diehl’. 
Anacreon, fgm. 88 Diehl? says figuratively of a high-spirited woman who . 
should be bridled: Xe Opnixin. Heraclitus Stoicus [I BC/I AD}, 
Quaest. Hom. 5 (ed. Bonn. 1910, p. 7) explains the Anacreon passage by 
using the word tzzros; the poet himself is of the opinion that a immomeipns 
would do such a m@\os some good. Euripides, Iph. Taur. 193 says 
immo. rTnvol, Aristophanes, Pax 126 rrnvds 7HXos. Strattis Com., fgm. 
52 Kock a horse is ordered to be brought out with the words rpécaye 
Tov m@Aov. Phrynichus [II AD], Soph. Praep. (ed. J. v. Borries, 1911) 
p. 37 s. v. @ywvyevs in a treatment of this passage replaces it with tarzos 
as if it were self-evident. Pausanias Atticista [I] AD] a, 169 (ed. H. 
Erbse, 1950) understands the 7@Aou of Aeschylus (fgm. 326 Nauck?) 
without hesitation as trmor. Xenophon, Equ. 1, 1 speaks of an d64- 
uagtos m@Xos, Aristippus (in Diogenes Laertius 2, 69) of adauacrou 
immo. 

We find that the 7@)os is especially active in racing: Pindar, Pyth. 2 
on the occasion of Hiero’s victory with the four-horse chariot, where 
m@dos v.8 and tmmos v. 2 arid 22 alternate. On another occasion (fgm. 221 
Schroeder) Pindar calls the race-horses simply ta7ou, just like Xenoph- 
anes, fgm. 2, 10; 12. Callimachus, fgm. 474 Schneider =488 Pfeiffer 
m@dov éd\avver beside 263 Schn.=670 Pf. immos éXavvduevos. Epi- 
grammata Gr. (ed. Kaibel, Praef. p. XX) no. 932a, 5 [I BC] m@dov 
of noble race-horses. Dittenberger, Syll.s 1056 Chronicon Olympieum of 
264 BC: w@dor &Bodor before the chariot; 1063, 20 ff. [III AD] tazoe 
am@dor and trou TéXNevor are contrasted. Here 7&dou has the force of 
young animals, and trot supplies the necessary zoological identification. 
In Plato, Leg. 8 p. 834C, on the other hand, all the animals engaged in 
racing are called m@Aot, and a distinction is made between three groups: 
m@dor &Bodror, wHAor TéAEvoe (those at the height of their capabilities), 
and those between these two groups. For Plato, 7@Xos is so far from 
being expressly a young horse, that he uses the clearly diminutive form 
mwAdpiov to denote such an animal (in Diogenes Laertius 5, 2). 

I shall add a few passages from later prose writers, which admit of 
no more doubt than the others that 7@dos used alone means horse: 
Antigonus Caryst. [III BC]: O. Keller, Rerum Naturalium Scriptores, 
1877, no. 54. Epictetus, fgm. from Stobaeus 63 p. 477 Schenkl. Pausanias 
Perieg. 5, 8, 10 f.; 10, 7,6 f. Galen, De San. Tu. 1, 8,8 (=CMG V 4, 2 
[1923]). Iamblichus, Vita Pyth. 204. In Ps.-Callisthenes, Historia 
Alexandri Magni (ed. W. Kroll, 1926) m@Xos is the regular word for 
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horse, and is used to designate the intractable Bucephalus (2, 14, 2; 
2, 15, 9. 3, 22, 3), which can no longer be described as a colt. Instructive 
are also several gate-tax receipts from the period around 200 AD (Sam- 
melbuch V 2 [1938]). Here m@Xot appear as beasts of burden beside 
Kapndor (7822. 7828). In purposeful contrast appear the donkeys, 
which are always called dvos (7818; 7819; 7820; 7827; 7830). Even 
without the confirmations so far given, scarcely any other translation 
for 7@\os than horse would be conceivable. 

Now and then zwXiov also has this meaning. Andocides 1, 61 uses it 
to mean a riding horse, probably with no diminutive connotation. Such 
a connotation makes itself felt in Aristophanes, but not in such a manner 
as to suggest a colt. Rather the poet is thinking in Pax 75 (beside 
immoxopuety) of a pony, with which he humorously compares the dung- 
beetle that is to carry its rider into the airy regions. It is (v. 76) a 
IInyaceor, a little Pegasus. And 2@dos is so obviously horse, without 
even the possibility of another conception, that a coin bearing the image of 
Pegasus is called 7@)os for short (Euripides, fgm. 675. Pollux 9, 7 Bethe). 

The following observation confirms the conclusion already reached. 
There is a large number of compounds of 7@Xos; without exception all 
of them have something to do with the horse. A few examples will 
suffice: mwAodaurns (Xenophon, Oec. 13, 7, Equ. 2, 1. Teles p. 50, 5 
Hense. M. Anton. 6, 16, 5. Maximus Tyr. 40, 6c Hobein). mwAodapac- 
tns (P. Mich. Zen. 71, 5 [III BC]. Diod. Sic. 17, 76, 6). twdodapvéw, 
mwAodapuvia (Hippiatrica Berol. 115, 1; 116, 1). mwAodaprixds, twdo- 
dayaortixds (beside immxds: Stephan. Byz.s. v. “Axvat [ed. A. Meineke, 
1849]). mwdAouaxos (Anth. Pal. 15, 50, 6). mwdevTns and mwdevpa 
(Maxim. Tyr. 1, 8d). mwdtxds. mwdoTpodéw with derivatives. )ev- 
KéTwAos (Pindar, Pyth. 1, 66). If something similar is to be said of a 
donkey, évos is an indispensable part of the word: évoBatéw, dvoBarns, 
évnrarns, dvopopBes etc. 

The characteristics commonly ascribed to the donkey even in ancient 
times, such as “slow,” “lazy,” “stubborn,” “insensitive,” “‘stupid,” 
“malicious” (Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopaedie VI 1 [1907], 634 f.), 
also ‘‘gluttonous’’ (Semonides, fgm. 7, 46 f. Diehl?. Heraclitus, fgm. 9 
Diels’. Plato, Phaedo 81E) are never applied to a m@Aos. Nor is the 
aicx.ov otdua (Xenophon, Conv. 5, 7) or the long ears, which the ancient 
world, too, had noticed on the donkey (King Midas. Pauly-Wiss. XV 2 
[1932], 1531 f.). 2@Xos when it stands alone means just horse and nothing 
more. This conclusion, one feels, is considerably strengthened, and by 
no means weakened, by the fact that the only example of @Aos alone = 
ass, foal of an ass that Liddell-Scott offers is the passage Mark 11 2. 
To recognize this example would, however, mean the uncritical accept- 
ance and perpetuation of a very dubious assertion, for no other reason 
than that it has been the custom to do so. 
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It is plain that in the case of t@Xos the same semantic change has 
taken place that may be observed in other animal names. 

péoxos was originally a young, tender living thing of a vegetable or 
animal nature; it became more and more specialized from the time of 
Euripides and Plato, in the direction of a young individual of the bovine 
species, a calf. So great was this tendency that nearly all its derivatives 
and compounds take the meaning calf for granted. 

oxidaé was a young animal, then especially a young dog, puppy, and 
finally laid claim to the meaning dog (Euripides, Bacch. 338; Xenophon, 
Cyr. 1, 4, 15; Plato et al.). It was so successful in ridding itself of the 
connotation of youthfulness and weakness that Cerberus, the watch-dog 
at the entrance of the underworld was described as a oxi\agé (Sophocles, 
Trach. 1098). 

mpoBatov, generally cattle or small cattle comes to mean sheep, and 
nothing more, in Attic prose, in the comic writers, and in the NT. 

brofiy.ov, as an animal under the yoke, is still equated by Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon with Bots and évos, without differentiation. But 
in Hellenistic Greek it means donkey throughout. The first stages of this 
limitation may be seen in Aristotle; in the time of his pupil Theophrastus 
it reached its completion (E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri 
II 1 [1926], p. 31, 1 with many examples from Ptolemaic times). 

In all likelihood, then, t@Xos began as a designation for a young 
animal, was then limited to the young horse, and finally arrived at the 
meaning horse pure and simple. 

The sharp outlines of our conclusion so far are clear. 7@os, when a 
certain kind of animal is unmistakably mentioned in its immediate 
context, means a young animal of that particular species; when it stands. 
alone, it means horse and nothing else. The question now arises whether 
this picture is materially changed by the LXX, which may open the door 
to a new set of possibilities. Within the LXX a distinction must be 
made between what the translators, who still knew the Hebrew original 
and understood it within limits, may have thought, and the under- 
standing of those who knew only Greek, for whom the work was intended. 
The latter group, which included the great majority of the Hellenistic 
Jews (who were entirely dependent on this translation for an under- 
standing of the OT), certainly approached the LXX from the viewpoint 
of their usual Greek usage. As it seems to me, the situation in the LXX 
causes no difficulties for the meanings which have already been estab- 
lished. I will go through the few passages where 7@)os is found in the 
LXX 

Gen 32 15, 16 has a list of the gifts which Jacob had selected for his 
brother Esau: 200 she-goats, 20 he-goats, 200 sheep, 20 rams, 30 milch 
camels with their young, 40 cows, 10 bulls, dvous eixoo. kal mwdous 
déxa. The last two items were certainly understood by the Greeks to 
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mean: ‘‘20 donkeys and 10 horses.’’ Another possibility might perhaps 
be: “10 young animals,” which would be more exactly designated as 
donkeys by the presence of évor in the context. But since the young 
with the camels mentioned immediately before were called ra wasdia 
avira, it seems likely that horses is to be preferred. 

Judg 104 and 12 14 the sons (and grandsons) of the judges Jair and 
Abdon (LXX B) ride on 7@Xot = horses. 

Gen 49 11: 


He tethers to the vine Tov m&Xov abtov 
And to the branch Tov r&Xov tis Svov abou. 


The second line speaks plainly of the “‘young (animal) of his she-ass.” 
The w@dos of the first line, which is not described in further detail, 
is certainly a horse, in accord with general usage. That m@dos should 
have two different meanings in our verse is no valid objection, in view 
of the undoubted fact that the translator has rendered with m@\os two 
words that are so far removed in meaning from each other as 9?y and 73. 
Two different animals, of whom the same thing holds true, are men- 
tioned here in parallelism. Cf. Prov 30 17 xépaxes — veoogoi derGyr et al. 

Zech 99 émiBeBnxws éxi brofiywov Kxal w@dov véov. Here the 
presence in the immediate context of irofivyrov (=“‘donkey’’; see above 
p. 226) gives 7@Xos the meaning young animal. The Greek would natur- 
ally understand the meaning to be: “riding on a donkey, and at that 
(und zwar; cf. Bl.-Debr. § 442, 9) on a new (i. e. unused, never before 
ridden) young animal.”’ 

Prov 5 19 is the last passage. Here the right relation of a wife to her 
husband is pictured: €Xag@os giAtas Kal tos cGy xapitwv ducdeitw 
oou. 

Here it must be borne in mind that poetic language uses t@Xos of 
feminine persons, sometimes in comparisons (Aristoph., Lysist. 1308 
Gre m@Nour (=horses) xal xopar. Epicrates Com., fgm. 9 Kock as 
dduadts, ws mwapbévos, ws mHos abuns. Eubulus Com., fgm. 75, 6), 
sometimes directly as a synonym (Anacreon, fgm. 88, 1 Diehl?. Cratinus 
Com., fgm 87. Eubulus, fgm. 84, 2). However, m@Xos beside €Xados 
is scarcely a term of this nature; rather it designates a specific animal. 
The nearest parallel is one of those affectionate terms drawn from the 
realm of zodlogy, which are used by the language of love in the OT. Cf. 
possibly Song of Sol 2 9, where in a similar context our word 7@)os 
appears in Aquila’s translation. In Prov 519 it renders the Hebrew 
m>y, which at present is interpreted to mean gazelle, female ibex, 
chamois, or something of the kind — nobody knows just what. One 
suspects that 7@dos was a last resort (Verlegenhettsiibersetzung) for the 
LXX translator for a Hebrew animal name that caused difficulty even in 
Egypt of the third century B. C. The general word 7@)os in the sense 
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young animal might have met the need, in the absence of a more exact 
equivalent, especially since mention had just been made (v. 18) of love 
éx vedrntos. We might then venture to translate: ‘‘As a hind of love 
and young creature of your joys' may she stay’ with you” (‘‘als Hindin der 
Liebe und Jungtier deiner Freuden verkehre sie mit dir’’). 

If we may entertain the proposal that the difficulties of the trans- 
lator are responsible for the use of m@Xos in this passage, the same 
question may be raised when we ask, in conclusion, just what the authors 
of the LXX text had in mind when they used the word 7@)\os. We can- 
not, of course, solve this problem simply by referring to the fact that their 
mother tongue was Greek, assuming of course that what it meant for 
their readers would be the same for themselves. They were different 
from their readers in this respect, that they were not in a position to use 
the Greek language free from all limitations, but were obliged to use it 
in translating a foreign idiom. This may have forced them to do violence 
to the language of their every-day life. 

m@@\os occurs seven times in the LXX. What original Hebrew words 
does it represent? In Gen 49 11» tov 7@Xov THs Svov aitovd stands for 
jas 733. Quite in accordance with what we should expect, 2 =7@dos 
is understood as a young animal. In the other passages specific kinds of 
animals are meant. Prov 5 19 the translator seemed to us to be avoiding 
an exact rendering of the difficult my, and to take refuge in the ver- 
satility of Nos, which can mean any young animal, leaving the choice 
to the reader. In the five remaining passages 7@)os serves to render 7°y 
(Gen 32 16; 49 11a; Judg 10 4; 12 14; Zech 9 9). 

When the word z7@dXos, which is rare in the LXX, is used not less 
than five times as the equivalent of the word -y which is equally rare 
in the Hebrew text (found eight times), we cannot attribute it to chance. 
We must recognize a systematic attempt on the part of the translators 
always to render a specific Hebrew word by the same Greek one. The 
reason in this case, as in Prov 5 19, may lie in a certain embarrassment, 
this time concerning 4°y. As has been observed, this word does not occur 
often in the OT, and those circles. which cultivated Hebrew in post- 
biblical times did not regard it as part of the living language. At least 
so I interpret the information given by the lexicons of J. Levy and 
G. Dalman, which give very few examples of it, all of them plainly 
showing some connection with the OT, especially Zech 9 9. In addition 
to the rarity of its occurrence, we observe that it obviously expresses 
no clearly outlined concept for the translator. In Isa 306 évos is used 


* xapites =“‘joys of love’: Pindar, fgm. 128. Plato, Phaedr. 254A, Leg. 8 p. 840D. 
Xenophon, Hier. 1, 34; 7, 6, Lac. 2, 12. 

2 dutA€w of loving association: Xenophon, Anab. 3, 2; 25 yuvavél kal mapGévors, 
Mem. 2, 1, 24 et al. 
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for it, and it is the domesticated beast of burden that is meant. But a 
few verses farther on (v. 24) it is again, to be sure, a work-animal in the 
service of man, but this time =oi Boes. And in Job 11 12 the addition of 
Np turns the 7~y into a “wild ass,” dvos épynuirys.s This shows a 
strong degree of uncertainty on the part of the translators in the face 
of the word 4»y. And if in the other passages 7@)os is regularly used for 
it, their purpose seems to be less to render one well-understood word by 
another of equally clear meaning, than to find an equivalent which is as 
elastic as possible for a concept that is far from clear. 

But if the translators plainly understood the 77y, let us say, of 
Judg 10 4; 12 14 as donkey, and felt themselves justified in rendering it 
by 7@ os alone, it is certain that by so doing they neither showed any 
connection with a valid usage of their own time nor influenced the 
language on their own part. Had they done so, some traces would of 
necessity have been left in the secular writers and especially in the 
Egyptian papyri. The isolated passages in the LXX that permit such 
an interpretation — not one of them demands it — would then assume 
a special position. For the Greek-speaking world in general it remains 
true that 7@)os means horse, as long as there is no exact zoological term 
in the context to give it the sense young animal. 

With that we return to our starting-point. The word 7@\os with 
no addition in Mark and Luke can be understood only as horse, and it 
was nothing else either for these evangelists or for their readers. The 
latter must surely have thought of the 7@dos in the gospels in the 
same manner as their approximate contemporaries Heraclitus Stoicus, 
Phrynichus, and Pausanias Atticista understood the same word in the 
poets (above p. 224f.). Matthew also cherished the desire to bring a 
penetrating Scripture quotation to bear upon this scene in the life of 
Jesus. The saying so dear to him: ‘This was done, that it might be 
fulfilled ...’’ appears again in 21.4. He is glad to find in the 7@Xos of 
Mark’s gospel the wos vids barofvyiov of Zech 9 9; he changed from 
the meaning horse to the other one, young animal, made possible by the 
nearness of broftytov =donkey, and thereby founded a tradition that 
exerted its influence as early as in the Fourth Gospel. And at once the 
unambiguous word évos enters the scene (Matt 21 2, 5, 7; John 12 14, 15), 
though the LXX does not have it at all. 

Since that time the animal of Palm Sunday has been a donkey 
(der Palmesel). 


3 See on this F. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdéugetiere bei den stidsemitischen Vélkern, 
1879, 126-139. 





THE EXPANSION OF THE PAULINE CORPUS* 
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I 


HERE is strong evidence that the earliest Pauline collection had a 
seven-fold character of some sort. Concerning it Goodspeed writes, 
“Did that corpus contain seven letters (like that of Ignatius afterward) 
or more probably, letters to seven churches (like that of the Revelation)?’ 
That it was seven-fold in one sense or another, if not both, is attested 
to by the collections of Revelation and Ignatius, both of which were 
produced under its influence. 

It is probable that the letters now known as | and II Corinthians 
formed one work known as the letter to the Corinthians and, in like 
manner, I and II Thessalonians were united under one title. The 
Marcionite prologues, discovered by De Bruyne near the beginning of 
the twentieth century and called by Harnack ‘‘one of the finest discov- 
eries of later days,”’ offer the strongest support to this view.? This group 
of prologues, undoubtedly of Marcionite origin, is our earliest testimony, 
after the evidence offered by the two collections of Revelation and 
Ignatius, to the original seven-fold character of the Pauline Corpus. 
In the original set of these prefaces one sufficed for both Corinthian 
letters and one for both Thessalonian epistles. 

Of primary importance also, concerning the original unity of the 
Corinthian correspondence, is the testimony of | Clement xlvii, 1. The 
author of I Clement, who is acquainted with the newly published Pauline 
Corpus, writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘Take up the epistle [italics mine] of 
the blessed Paul the Apostle.’’ Here, so it would seem, we have one of 
our very earliest witnesses to the collected letters of Paul attesting to the 
original unity of what is now I and II Corinthians. Had the Corinthian 
correspondence then existed as two letters it is exceedingly likely that 


* Much of this material appeared in the writer’s doctoral dissertation, ‘Scripture 

find the Early Church,”’ completed in May, 1952, under the direction of Dr. Kenneth 
yg W. Clark at Duke University. 

t Edgar J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems (Chicago, 1927), 

p. 43. 

2 See Adolf von Harnack, The Origin of the New Testament and the Most Important 

Consequences of the New Creation (Convent Garden, 1925), pp. 59-60; translated by 

J. R. Wilkinson. 
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Clement would have said, ‘“Take up the first letter of the blessed Paul,” 
for it is to the first chapter of I Corinthians that he is referring. 

It seems very probable, from the clues furnished by the Marcionite 
prologues, the seven-fold tradition reflected by the collections of Revela- 
tion and Ignatius, and the suggestion of I Clement, that the Corinthian 
and Thessalonian correspondence existed as two letters in the original 
edition of the Pauline Corpus rather than as four as we now have them. 
The editor’s action of combining other letters of Paul, as in the two that 
make up II Corinthians, certainly offers additional weight to this 
argument. 

In addition to the logical and understandable tendency to combine 
the letters of Paul to a given community, there was, perhaps, another 
factor which influenced the original editor — a conscious desire to produce 
a seven-fold corpus (both in number of letters and number of churches) 
of Pauline letters which was to be accompanied by the covering letter 
later known as Ephesians. Gnosticism and Philonic thought, both 
contemporary with early Christianity, were dominated by an exaggerated 
kind of number mysticism. The philosophical and scientific minds of the 
first centuries of the Christian era were fascinated by numbers.‘ The 
letters of Paul, it is true, are completely innocent of number theory. The 
synoptic gospels and Acts, produced in the twenty-five years before the 
“publication” of the Pauline Corpus, ‘‘do contain numbers, but these 


3 Edgar J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testament (Chicago, 1937), 
p. 44, finds that “II Corinthians is certainly not a single letter but a combination of 
letters.” See also pp. 58-59 of this book, hereafter referred to as Introduction, where 
Goodspeed discusses the unity of II Corinthians. It is difficult to understand why the 
original editor, when he had no compunction about uniting II Cor 1-9 (not to mention 
the composite make-up of this section) with II Cor 10-13, should have made the formal 
distinction between the “‘first” and the ‘‘second” letters to the Corinthians and to the 
Thessalonians. Another example of this practice of the editor is the addition of the 
letter introducing Phoebe to the end of the letter to the Romans. See also John Knox, 
Marcion and the New Testament: An Essay in the Early History of the Canon (Chicago, 
1942), p. 63. 

4 Vincent Foster Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism: Its Sources, Meanings, and 
Influence on Thought and Expression (New York, 1938), p. 50. On pp. 3-68 the author 
deals thoroughly with the astrological numbers of ancient Babylon, with all their massed 
associations, and the ‘Pythagorean Number Theory”’ evolving in Greece. The juncture 
of astrology and Pythagoreanism “‘is graphically detailed in the writings of Philo Ju- 
daeus.”” Concerning Philo, who devotes pages to the sacred integer 7, Hopper writes, 
“As God sanctified the heptad in the ‘Sabbath,’ so he added to its glory by making his 
seventh creation that of light, incorporeal and, like 7, perceptible only to the intel- 
lect .... Its prominence in the Old Testament, as well as in the macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, is explained by its archetypal position as ‘Lord of the universe,’ the image of 
God, ‘being one, eternal, lasting, immovable, himself like to himself, and different from 
all beings.’ Not content with detailing its geometric, astrological, and harmonic prop- 
erties, Philo adds what is apparently his own discovery, that the virgin number is related 
to the sacred tetraktys. This is evidenced in 4 lunar phases, each of 7 days duration.” 
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are ‘symbolic’ numbers only in the most elementary sense.”5 The 
nearest approach in the gospels to “deliberate number symbolism”’ is 
met with in the Gospel of John, which was probably written in Ephesus 
near the beginning of the second century.® Of more importance, however, 
is the fact that the Apocalypse of John was produced in the circle of 
Ephesus within a relatively short time after the Pauline Corpus was 
brought together also in Ephesus.? This book of Revelation, which was 
an “open invitation to commentators to ponder on the mysteries of 
number,” shows still further that there was at Ephesus this interest in 
number symbolism.* The number seven, as shown later by Augustine 
who was fascinated by the properties of number, meant “perfect com- 
pleteness.”® The editor and publisher of the Pauline Corpus, while he 
undoubtedly was not influenced to the extent that Augustine later was, 
probably was receptive to the conception of number.'® He was, there- 
fore, in his task of editing the collection of the Pauline epistles at Ephesus, 
apparently motivated to a great degree by the fact that the number 
seven symbolizes the unity (the perfect completeness) of the whole. 
Thus not only the covering letter, Ephesians, but also the double seven- 
fold character of the collected Pauline epistles commended them ‘‘to 
the churches,” which are really one and so entitled to read and profit 
by them all.” 


5 Ibid., p. 69. 

6 Goodspeed, Introduction, pp. 311-312. See Hopper, op. cit., pp. 71-72. Note the 
triple appearance of Christ after death and the dividing of the garments into four 
parts (John 19 23). 

7 Concerning Ephesus as the probable place of “publication” of the Pauline Corpus, 
see Goodspeed, Introduction, pp. 217-219. 

8 Hopper, op. cit., p. 72. Hopper adds that the acceptance of Revelation ‘“‘fore- 
tokened the serious consideration of the Pastor of Hermas, similarly filled with numerical 
allegory and with the added attraction of interpretation within the text.’’ The Shepherd 
of Hermas was to become one of the most popular writings in the Christian church from 
the second to the fourth centuries. 

9 Augustine, City of God, XI, xxxi. The edition used is Whitney J. Oates (ed.), 
Basic Writings of Saint Augustine (New York, 1948), I, 3-663. 

10 See Hopper, op. cit., pp. 84-85, where he discusses Augustine’s system: ‘From 
the triune principle of God and the quadruple principle of man are produced the uni- 
versal symbols, 7 and 12, The addition of 3 and 4, spiritual and temporal, produces 7, 
which is the first number which implies totality. It is the number of the universe and 
of man, signifying the creature as opposed to the Creator. Seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit were derived from Isaiah 11 1-3. The Lord’s Prayer was found to contain 7 peti- 
tions. Similarly, the Beatitudes were found to be 7, and by the principle of contraries 
these septenaries were balanced by the 7 deadly sins.... It remained for Augustine 
to show the precise connection of the 7 petitions of the Lord’s Prayer to the 7 beatitudes, 
which in turn relate to the 7 gifts of the spirit or to the 7 steps to wisdom. Seven is the 
number of Sabbath and Salvation, but it is also the number of sin. Necessarily the 
churches on earth are 7, forming a likeness of the universe.” 

™ Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago, 1933), p. 11. 
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Il 


At the middle of the second century the church faced in Marcion 
one of the greatest threats in its history. Marcion rejected as Christian 
scripture the sacred writings which had been inherited from Judaism. 
It was impossible, as is easily seen, to dislodge these writings, which had 
firmly established themselves in Christian worship and devotion, without 
substituting something in their place. It was here, as Goodspeed has 
noted, that ‘“‘the genius of Marcion” showed itself.*7 Marcion replaced 
the Jewish scriptures, composed of Law and Prophets, with a Christian 
collection consisting of Gospel and Apostle. The “gospel’’ section of 
Marcion’s canon was a shortened and mutilated Luke, while the ‘‘apostle”’ 
section contained the same letters which had appeared in the original 
collection of Pauline letters. 

The excessive reverence shown by Marcion and his followers for 
Paul and their widespread use of Paul’s letters caused the church much 
trouble. It was necessary that the claims of Marcion be neutralized or 
that Paul be surrendered to the heretics. The answer of the Roman 
church*3 to the “‘apostle’”’ section of Marcion’s canon came in the form 
of a fuller ‘“‘Paul.”’ First of all, the correct text of the Pauline letters was 
insisted upon. The emasculated letters of Paul were replaced by the 
original text of his letters, just as the mutilated Luke of Marcion gave 
way to the complete Luke. 

There was, however, another side of this fight to neutralize Marcion’s 
“apostle’’ — and, it might be added, a much more significant aspect. 
Paul was made to answer Marcion! Instead of a detailed refutation of the 
principal positions advocated by heretical teachers and a corresponding 
defense of orthodox doctrines which those teachers oppose, such as 
Justin’s Apology and Dialogue, orthodox leadership, as exemplified by 


1 Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Formation of the New Testament (Chicago, 1926), p. 43. 
This book is hereafter referred to as Formation. 

13 Rome now, just as Ephesus had been at the end of the first century, was the 
fulcrum of Christianity. Just as Ephesus had been earlier, so now Rome was the literary 
center of Christianity. The appearance of Luke-Acts, some sixty years earlier, along with 
the resulting publication of the Pauline Corpus, had been the inspiration for Ephesus’ 
literary activity. With Rome now, at the middle of the second century, the inspiration 
was also in part a literary one — the publication of Marcion’s canon with its accom- 
panying Antitheses. 1t is clear, however, that this literary event, being connected as 
it was with the teaching of Marcion, was of much greater significance. There was much 
at stake. Rome, by accepting the challenge on the literary level and combating the 
Marcionite heresy for the church as a whole, moved to a position of growing prominence 
which eventually led to her place of unquestioned leadership. 

™ See Albert E. Barnett, The New Testament: Its Making and Meaning (New York, 
1946), p. 287. Other examples of this type are Irenaeus’ A gainst Heresies and Tertullian’s 
The Prescription of Heretics and Against Marcion. 
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the author of the Pastoral Epistles, employed here another method — 
pseudepigraphy — and had, perhaps, greater effectiveness.’s 

The Pauline Corpus, which had been published close to 95 A. D., 
was expanded to include the Pastoral Epistles. If they were not com- 
posed as part of the conscious effort to expand the Pauline Corpus, it 
was not long before their potentialities were realized and they were thus 
employed. In the last analysis it makes little difference whether or not 
they were produced to go directly into the Pauline Corpus. . The facts 
that they are obviously a part of the anti-Marcionite movement and that 
they were soon included in the expanded Pauline Corpus illustrate their 
importance in the attempt, engaged in by the Roman church shortly 
after 150 A. D., to neutralize the effects of Marcion’s canon by the word 
of his own chief authority. 


Ill 


Just as Irenaeus is our first reliable witness to the existence of the 
Pastoral Epistles," so is he also the first to testify to the expanded Pauline 
Corpus of thirteen letters.‘7 The Pastoral Epistles, in the writings of 
Irenaeus, are accepted as genuine letters of Paul and the references to 
them are usually introduced by ‘“‘as the apostle says.’’ That Irenaeus 


knew the Pastorals as a part of the Pauline Corpus seems certain from 
his statement, when quoting from II Tim 4 10-11, that ‘‘Paul has himself 
declared also in the Epistles... .’’"® 

In all probability the Corinthian and the Thessalonian correspond- 
ence, which had each appeared as one letter in the original collection 
published about 95 A. D., was divided at the time the Pauline Corpus 
was expanded by the addition of the Pastorals. Corinthians became 


1s Paul, who had been made a tool of Marcionism, had to be ‘‘rescued and recovered 
for the uses of the church’”’ (See Goodspeed, Jntroduction, p. 338). Paul was made to 
accomplish this in his own name by means of the Pastorals. Thus Paul is made to dis- 
own Marcion and his principal positions: ‘‘There is but one God’”’ (I Tim 2 5); “‘All 
Scripture is divinely inspired’ (II Tim 3 16); ‘‘Keep away from the contradictions 
[avrécers]”” (I Tim 6 20). See also Barnett, op. cit., p. 281 and Donald Wayne Riddle, 
Early Christian Life, As Reflected in Its Literature (Chicago, 1936), p. 212. 

%6 So says Goodspeed, Introduction, pp. 343-344. Goodspeed (p. 343, n. 4) mentions 
one possible exception to this statement — the Acts of Paul, which may or may not 
reflect the Pastorals. One might also note here two other possible exceptions — Tatian 
and the author of the Muratorian Fragment (which may, as many writers hold, date 
from close to 170 A. D.). 

17 Again one must point out the possible exception of the Muratorian Fragment. 
While there is no specific mention of the number of Paul’s letters by Irenaeus, there is 
the acceptance of the Pastoral Epistles as Pauline. There is no distinction made between 
the Pastorals and the letters in the earlier corpus. 

18 Irenaeus, Against Heresies, III, xiv, 1. Unless otherwise noted the edition of 
Irenaeus’ work used is the well-known Edinburgh edition — Alexander Roberts and 
James Donaldson (ed.), The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, 1951), vol. I. This 
work is hereafter referred to as ANF. 
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I and II Corinthians and Thessalonians likewise became two epistles. 
Why the letters were separated after having circulated some sixty or 
seventy years as unities is difficult to say. Probably the addition of the 
Pastorals, destroying the number seven (with its concept of completion) 
gave the motive and the opportunity for this change. A careful reading 
of Corinthians must have shown many people that it was not a real 
unity. The number thirteen, to which the corpus was enlarged by the 
division of Corinthians and of Thessalonians and by the addition of 
I and II Timothy and Titus, may have been suggested by the Platonic 
collection — a corpus of thirteen letters of Plato — which was familiar 
to the ancient world.’? It is more probable that the number thirteen 
may have been suggested by the Gnostics’ constant use of gematria 
(‘‘assigning numerical values to the letters of the alphabet and thereby 
deriving from names, words, and whole passages of Scripture new mean- 
ings and relationships’’)?° in their scriptural exegesis. By the use of 
gematria the cabala, the resemblance of which to Christian Gnosticism 
is pronounced, established the meanings of certain numbers. ‘The 
number 13 is contained in Achad, or unity. It is also contained in 
Ahebah, love. Therefore 13 signifies love of unity.’’?* 

That this expansion of the Pauline Corpus was a recent development 
and that it was at this time that both the Corinthian and the Thessalonian 
correspondence each became two letters is testified to by Irenaeus. 
Irenaeus often refers to the Corinthian correspondence as if it were still 
one letter. It was his custom to introduce a quotation from these two 
letters with such a formula as ‘‘Paul says to the Corinthians.”*? In three 
passages Irenaeus (just as I Clement Ixvii) gives a citation from I Corin- 
thians which he describes as “‘his epistle’’ or “the epistle’’ to the Corin- 
thians.?3 He does, it is true, mention the first letter to the Corinthians in 
at least one place** and the second Corinthian epistle in three.*> But 
in one of these passages in which he mentions the second letter he quotes 
a number of times from the two epistles as if they were the same letter.” 
The same situation seems to be true in his treatment of the Thessalonian 
correspondence. A quotation from II Thess 1 6-10 is introduced by the 
phrase, ‘‘So says the apostle, in like manner, in the Epistle [italics mine] 


19 See Goodspeed, Formation, p. 25. 

20 Hopper, op. cit., p. 62. 

a Ibid., pp. 63-64. See also S. L. MacGregor Mather, The Kabbalah Unveiled 
(London, 1887), p. 166. 

22 Trenaeus, Against Heresies, III, xviii, 2; IV, xxxviii, 2; IV, xxxvii, 7. 

23 Tbid., III, xi, 9; III, xii, 1; IV, xxvii, 3. 

24 Ibid., I, viii, 2. These references, in footnotes 24 and 25, are to the Latin text. 
See J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca (Paris, 1857-1866), III, 
523. This work is hereafter cited as MPG. 

2s Irenaeus, Against Heresies, IV, xxviii, 3; V, iii, 1; V, xiii, 3. See MPG, III, 1063, 
1127, 1158. 

%6 Irenaeus, Against Heresies, V, xiii, 3. 
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to the Thessalonians.”?? Irenaeus cites this passage as if it came from an 
only letter. 

It has been suggested that the interpolation of some of the scriptural 
references might be the work of the Latin translator.** With the small 
number of MSS available, plus the uncertain text of both the Greek 
(wherever extant) and the Latin, this position cannot be proved. In 
like manner, it has also been proposed that “‘in the collections that lay 
before Irenaeus the first and second letters to the Corinthians [and to 
the Thessalonians also, it would seem] were not distinguished.’’?? The 
latter is possible. There appears, however, to be a much more probable 
explanation for Irenaeus’ confusion as to the unity or duality of the 
Corinthian (and the Thessalonian) correspondence. It would seem that 
Irenaeus, at the time of his writing, was acquainted with the expanded 
form of the Pauline Corpus (for he mentions the letters to Timothy as 
genuine letters of Paul).3° The expanded collection of the letters of Paul, 
carrying within it the Pastoral Epistles, had not been published more than 
fifteen or twenty years before the time of Irenaeus’ writing. Irenaeus 
may not have become acquainted with it until his trip to Rome in 177, 
although it is likely that it was circulated by Rome among the other 
churches earlier. Thus, although Irenaeus was acquainted with the 
divided Corinthian and Thessalonian correspondence of the newly 
expanded and but recently published Pauline Corpus, he reverted in his 
thought to the unitary form with which he had been familiar from his 
earliest days. Irenaeus, then, witnesses not only to the enlarged Pauline 
Corpus, with the Pastorals included and the Corinthian and Thessalonian 
correspondence each divided into two letters, but also to the recentness 
of this division. The fact that at one time he thought of the Corinthian 
correspondence as one letter and at another time as two letters shows 
that the newly expanded corpus, or at least Irenaeus’ awareness of it, 
was not one of any great age. Irenaeus’ testimony is twofold at this 
point. In addition to attesting to the expanded collection of the Pauline 
letters, with the divided epistles to the Corinthians and to the Thes- 
salonians, he also witnesses at the same time to the earlier unity of these 
works as they existed in the first published Pauline Corpus. 


IV 


It is indeed tempting to think that Tatian, whose literary career 
stretched from about 150 to 172, may have been the person responsible 
for this expansion of the Pauline Corpus accomplished by the separation 


27 Ibid., IV, xxvii, 4. 28 ANF I, 540, n. 3. 
29 F, R. Montgomery Hitchcock, Irenaeus of Lugdunum: A Study of His Teaching 
(Cambridge, 1914), p. 222. 


3° Irenaeus, Against Heresies, III, iii, 3. 
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of both the Corinthian and the Thessalonian correspondence and the 
inclusion of the Pastoral Epistles. Goodspeed, without seeming to 
realize the importance of his statement, records that Tatian “‘is said to 
have revised Paul’s letters in an effort to improve their style, and also 
to have included Titus among them.” Such a statement would cover 
both aspects of the method of enlargement with which we have dealt 
above. 

The first half of this statement is based on Eusebius, who records 
that ‘‘It is said that he [Tatian] dared to alter certain of the apostle’s 
expressions, with a view to correcting the style in which they were 
composed.”3?. The second half of Goodspeed’s statement, although not 
documented, seems to be his interpretation of a passage from Jerome. 
Tatian is said, by Jerome, to have rejected some of the epistles of Paul, 
although he maintained the authenticity of the Epistle to Titus.33 
Goodspeed finds in Tatian’s Address to the Greeks xxvii, 1 a clear reference 
to Titus 1 12.34 If Tatian possessed Titus then he doubtlessly had the 
two letters to Timothy also. From the very beginning the Pastorals were 
a corpus and, therefore, must be seen as belonging together.5 

It is entirely possible that Tatian may have been the person who 
expanded the Pauline Corpus by dividing both the Corinthian and the 
Thessalonian correspondence and by adding the Pastoral Epistles. 
Certainly Tatian was an important personage in the Roman church at 
the time this took place. He was a student of Justin and, after the death 
of Justin, carried on the work started by Justin. Among his scholars was 
Rhodon. The veiled testimony of both Eusebius and Jerome suggests 
that Tatian may have brought about (either by himself or as a leader of 
a group in the Roman church) this expansion of the Pauline Corpus. 
In the end, however, this must remain conjecture. Lack of evidence 
forbids any more definite conclusions. 


3t Goodspeed, Formation, p. 58. 

32 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, IV, xxix, 6. The edition used here is Hugh 
Jackson Lawlor and John Ernest Leonard Oulton (trs.), The Ecclesiastical History and 
the Martyrs of Palestine (London, 1927), vol. I. Just what action by Tatian Eusebius is 
here referring to is not completely clear. The intervening centuries may have obfus- 
cated the issue or else Eusebius may have drawn his material from a Marcionite source 
without realizing it. 

33 Jerome, Pref. in Tit. This passage is reproduced in Latin in Brooke Foss Westcott, 
A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament (London, 1896), 
p. 327, n. 3. 

34 So Dr. Goodspeed has stated to the writer in a letter of May 31, 1952. 

35 Westcott, (op. cit., p. 327, n. 3), who viewed the Pastorals as individual letters 
rather than as a collection, holds that “It is probable that he [Tatian] rejected the 
Epistles to Timothy,” although he admits that there exists no evidence to prove this 
view. The ‘Pauline’ letters which Tatian is accused of rejecting may have been 
Marcionite forgeries such as those rejected by the author of the Muratorian Fragment. 
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T seems in no way unfair to Paul’s greatness as a Christian disciple 
and thinker to suggest that he often included in his letters passages 
which were neither fresh-coined by him nor sometimes even original with 
him. For Paul was at the same time a preacher, a teacher, a missionary 
and a breadwinner. As a pastor he had to work continuously in new 
situations and seldom with any previously established and functioning 
local church organization. He had little leisure time for literary creativity 
and we realize that it was only by chance and good fortune that he 
became a ‘‘man of letters.” 

It would seem logical to assume that in his day, as now, a person 
with such pressing and multitudinous demands upon his time and energies 
would use, again and again, the same teaching and sermonic materials 
which had proven successful elsewhere. In our day a seminary professor 
playing the academic game of musical chairs does not work up com- 
pletely new courses for a new position just because he has taught his 
old ones at a previous school. So too a college chaplain who is invited 
frequently to speak at other schools or churches does not —let us 
charitably say, usually — write a new sermon for each occasion. In 
addition we find that these modern peripatetics reflect fairly closely the 
current forms of expression in teaching and speaking employed by their 
secular brethren. This is true partly because they are children of their 
age and also because each must couch his message in the language of his 
hearers in order to insure a good reception for that message. 

These assumptions seem to fit Paul’s situation very well. First we 
note that Paul himself testifies to his repeated use of traditional materials, 
of Christian paradosis. I Cor 15 contains a clear example of Paul handing 
on to the Corinthian community teachings that he himself had received 
from others. ‘‘For I delivered to you as of first importance what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, 
...’. (15.3) Again in 11 23 we read in relation to the tradition about the 
Lord’s Supper, “‘I received from the Lord what I also delivered to you...”’ 
after which Paul proceeds to repeat the teaching yet again in judgment 


* This article includes material originally forming part of a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the faculty of Yale University. 
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on their failures to follow previous instructions. These illustrations 
indicate the necessarily close similarity between Paul’s on the spot oral 
teachings and his epistolary handling by remote control of the recurring 
problems of faith and practice in the various churches. 

Serious attention has long been given to the possibility that Paul’s 
letters contain traditional materials of various kinds. E. Norden, E. 
Lohmeyer, F. C. Porter and others have pointed to such developed 
liturgical elements as the Christological poems or hymns in Phil 2 s-u, 
Col 1 15-17 etc., stressing their traditional form and content. More 
recently, following the suggestions and methods of Form Criticism, 
L. G. Champion has shown in his monograph, Benedictions and 
Doxologies in the Epistles of Paul' that the benedictions and doxologies 
which are sprinkled throughout Paul’s letters may directly reflect their 
use by him in the corporate worship of the various churches. More 
recently Prof. Paul Schubert has published a study, Form and Function 
of the Pauline Thanksgivings,? in which he concludes that many of the 
Pauline prayers and thanksgivings evidence that they were developed 
in the Christian communities after the pattern of earlier Jewish prayers. 

But a veritable happy hunting ground has existed for Form Critics 
in the paraenetic sections of the Pauline corpus. These sections are those 
portions of ethical instruction found toward the end of some of Paul’s 
letters which are quite general in scope and contents merely giving 
suggestions on common and usual problems of faith and practice. The 
term ‘‘paraenesis’”’ is employed to denote these passages following the 
findings of such men as Paul Wendland and R. Vetschera on the subject 
of paraenetic literature in the Hellenistic age, and specifically the applica- 
tion of their conclusions to the New Testament by Prof. Martin Dibelius. 
From this point of view paraenesis may be defined as exhortation to 
seek virtue and to shun vice, and the giving of rules or directions for 
proper thought and action in daily living in a form which permits a wide 
applicability of the teachings. 

This position implies that there are two main types of ethical instruc- 
tion to be found in the letters of Paul. The first kind deals with specific 
problems that have arisen in the various Christian communities. It may 
be that the church in question has written to Paul asking his help and 
advice in solving a particular problem, as is the case in I Cor 71 &. 
Again it may be that Paul is offering his own unsolicited advice or con- 
demnation in relation to a specific problem of which he has heard report, 
as in I Cor 5, where he deals with the problem of fornication. In such 
cases his ethical teachings are directed to clear and specific needs of the 
community to which he is writing. 


t Oxford: Kemp Hall Press, Ltd., 1934. 
2? Berlin: Tépelmann, 1939. 
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The other kind of ethical instruction is of a more general sort, con- 
sisting of exhortations to depart from evil and to seek the good, to pursue 
brotherly love and to cultivate the higher Christian virtues. These 
exhortations usually occur at the end of a letter (e. g., I Thess 414.) 
and do not appear to be immediately motivated by a question or specific 
problem of the community addressed. They appear instead to be 
directed to the church as a whole for the purpose of general edification. 
These materials constitute the Pauline paraenesis and the main pertinent 
passages are Rom 12 1—15 13; Gal 5 is—6 10; Col 3 s—4 6; and I Thess 
4 1—5 22. 

Some intensive work has been done on specific ones of the traditional 
ethical forms which occur in the Pauline and other early Christian 
paraenetic passages, notably the study by Karl Weidinger of the Haus- 
tafeln,s or tables of household duties (cf. Col 3 isx—4 1). The Catholic 
scholar, A. Végtle+ also has contributed a study of the catalogues of 
vices and virtues, a form frequently employed in paraenesis, in which he 
follows the main tenets of Form Criticism. In fact, by adding perhaps 
two new forms to those already delineated by others we have found it 
possible to analyze all of the Pauline paraenesis in terms of categories of 
forms of teachings current in the Hellenistic world. 

For one such form, following a suggestion of Prof. Carl Kraeling, I 
have employed as a descriptive name the Greek word topos. A topos may 
be defined as the treatment in independent form of the topic of a proper 
thought or action, or of a virtue or a vice, etc. The remainder of this 
paper will deal with a clarification of the form and function of the topos 
used in Hellenistic paraenetic literature and by Paul. 

One of the problems which has slowed the recognition and under- 
standing of the methods of Form Criticism is the practical one of making 
available proof from first century literature of the claim that much of 
the New Testament materials, especially when preserved for a time in 
oral form, employ the precise forms of narrative and teaching in current 
use in the non-Christian world. In order to provide a background, there- 
fore, against which to view the topos as a form employed by Paul there 
first will be given some examples of the form and its use in Hellenistic 
ethical literature outside of the New Testament. 

In the paraenetic writing ascribed to the Attic orator, Isocrates 
(436-338 B. C.) entitled ‘‘To Demonicus” are to be found many short 
topot strung together seriatim without much, if any logical order to be 
discerned. In the three selections given below, chosen almost at random, 


3K. Weidinger, Die Haustafeln: ein Stick urchristlicher Pardnese. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1928. 

4Anton Végtle, Die Tugend- und Lasterkataloge im neuen Testament. Exegetisch, 
Religions- und Formgeschichtlich Untersucht. Miinster i. W.: Aschendorffschen Verlags- 
buchhardlung, 1936. (Imprimatur). 
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note how timeless the teachings are, how they may fit almost any person 
in any time or place. 
A topos on Confidence (1:22, 23)5 


Guard more faithfully the secret which is confided to you than the money 
which is entrusted to your care; for good men ought to show that they hold their 
honour more trustworthy than an oath. Consider that you owe it to yourself no 
less to mistrust bad men than to put your trust in the good. On matters which 
you would keep secret, speak to no one save when it is equally expedient for you 
who speak and for those who hear that the facts should not be published. Never 
allow yourself to be put under oath save for one of two reasons — in order to clear 
yourself of disgraceful charges or to save your friends from great dangers. In 
matters of money, swear by none of the gods, not even when you intend to swear 
a true oath; for you will be suspected on the one hand of perjury, on the other of 
greed. 


A topos on the proper use of wine (1:32) 


If possible avoid drinking-parties altogether, but if ever occasion arises when 
you must be present, rise and take your leave before you become intoxicated; for 
when the mind is impaired by wine it is like chariots which have lost their drivers; 
for just as these plunge along in wild disorder when they miss the hands which 
should guide them, so the soul stumbles again and again when the intellect is 
impaired. ; 


A topos on proper speech (1:41) 


Always when you are about to say anything, first weigh it in your mind; for 
with many the tongue outruns the thought. Let there be but two occasions for 
speech — when the subject is one which you thoroughly know and when it is one 
on which you are compelled to speak. On these occasions alone is speech better 
than silence; on all others, it is better to be silent than to speak. 


This seasoned advice on three unrelated topics is quite clear and each 
paragraph could be used divorced from its context without loss of 
meaning or even of forcefulness. Each could be considered as an inde- 
pendent teaching on a problem of thought and action. 

It is not surprising upon turning to the notebook of Marcus Aurelius 
which we know as his Meditations, to find that it contains many short 
paragraphs which also fit our definition of a topos. In the seventh book 
of the Meditations we find, e. g. these three short topoz: 


32. Of Death (zrepi Oavarov): Either dispersion if atoms; or, if a single Whole, 
either extinction or a change of state. 

33. Of Pain (epi wévov): When unbearable it destroys us, when lasting, it ts 
bearable, and the mind safeguards its own calm by withdrawing itself, and the 
ruling Reason takes no hurt. As to the parts that are impaired by the pain, let 
them say their say about it as they can. 


S The translation employed is that of the Loeb Classical Library, Isocrates, with an 
English translation by George Norlin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s sons, vol. 1, 1928. 

6 The Communings with himself of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Translated by C. R. 
Haines, Loeb Classical Library. 
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34. Of Glory (aepi 66éns): Look at the minds of its votaries, their character- 
istics, ambitions, antipathies. Remember too that, as the sands of the sea drifting 
one upon the other bury the earlier deposits, so in life the earlier things are very 
soon hidden under what comes after. 


Here are three brief paragraphs on problems of thought, each of 
which is introduced by a sort of title consisting of the preposition zrept, 
followed by the genitive; three topics discussed with no formal literary 
connection between them. \Ve are reminded at this point that the cus- 
tomary way of titling a treatise in Greek literature was by the use of 
the preposition mepi with the genitive, for which the Latin equivalent 
was de with the ablative. Although this observation is secondary to our 
thesis we shall note that several of Paul’s topoi begin in just this manner 
and this hints at the idea that many of these topoz were really truncated 
or condensed treatments of subjects which sometimes were dealt with 
in much longer form. Just as the three topics above, death, pain and 
glory could and did serve as the subjects of longer monographs so often 
does paraenetic literature apnear to be the essence of economy in its 
presentation of material. In this sense the Encheiridion of Epictetus is 
really a paraenetic summary of his longer Discourses or lectures on 
important topics. 

When we turn to the Jewish literature of the Hellenistic period we 
find widespread use of the topos as a paraenetic form. Only two examples 
will be given, however, both on the same subject, that of the proper use 
of wine. Actually this perennial problem on which we quoted Isocrates 
above is but one of many topics dealt with repeatedly by many writers 
in paraenetic literature. The following quotations are from books with 
quite different purposes, and show not only that the same subjects recur 
frequently but also how varied the specific treatments might be. 

A topos from Sirach on wine (31 25-30) :? 


Do not play the man about wine, 

For wine has been the ruin of many. 

The furnace proves the steel’s temper by dipping it; 

So wine tests hearts when proud men quarrel. 

Wine is like life to men 

If you drink it in moderation; 

What life has a man who is without wine? 

For it was created to give gladness to men. 

An exhilaration to the heart and gladness to the soul 

Is wine, drunk at the proper time and in sufficient quantity; 
Bitterness to the soul is much drinking of wine 

Amidst irritation and conflict. 

Drunkenness increases the anger of a foolish man to his injury, 
Reducing his strength and causing wounds. 


7 The Apocrypha: An American Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
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A topos from the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs on the right use of 
wine. (Test. Judah, xvi)’ 


Observe, therefore, my children, the right limit in wine; for there are in it 
four evil spirits — of lust, of hot desire, of profligacy, of filthy lucre. If ye drink 
wine in gladness, be ye modest with the fear of God. For if in your gladness the 
fear of God departeth, then drunkenness ariseth and shamelessness stealeth in. 
But if you would live soberly do not touch wine at all, lest ye sin in words of outrage, 
and in fightings and slanders, and transgressions of the commandments of God, and 
ye perish before your time. Moreover, wine revealeth the mysteries of God and 
men, even as I also revealed the commandments of God and the mysteries of 
Jacob my father to the Canaanitish woman Bathshua, which God bade me not to 
reveal. And wine is a cause both of war and confusion.. 


In the passage from Sirach an examination of the context shows that 
the topos on wine is part of a series of topoi on the general subject of 
table manners (31 11»>—32 6), the preceding topos to the one quoted above 
consisting of comments on hospitality, and the one which follows giving 
advice on conduct at a banquet. In Testaments the paragraph on wine 
is sandwiched in between one on fornication and a warning against love 
of money and beautiful women. 

These few samples could be multiplied many times over for such 
topoi are to be found scattered all through the ethical literature of the 
Hellenistic period. Certain conclusions, however, may here be offered 
with the above passages serving to illustrate the points involved. First 
it is to be noted that these topoi are all self-contained, unitary teachings 
which have but a loose, and often even an arbitrary, connection with their 
context. The order in which the passages from e. g., the ““To Demonicus”’ 
appear in the original writing could be altered without loss of meaning 
or of value for the teachings of the individual topoi involved. They are 
in reality strung together in much the same way in which the pericopes 
of the Sermon on the Mount have been joined, sometimes by means of 
Stichwérter, more often without any connection between the adjacent 
topot being apparent. 

When we turn to the form of the topos as illustrated by these examples 
we find that its distinctive characteristic is that it is composed of more 
than one sentence dealing with the same subject. Thus a topos may 
consist of an aggregation of proverbs or other short teachings on the 
same topic. (Witness the topos on wine from Sirach). In such a case the 
grouping of the proverbs (if they form a true topos and are not just a 
collection of sentences) finds unity in the common subject matter. This 
unity is often further strengthened by the use of a recurring word which 
may serve as a binding element. In the first selection from ‘“To Demoni- 
cus” on keeping confidence we note that the word dpxos and its deriva- 


8 The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, translated by R. H. Charles. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917. 
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tives serves as such a key word, as does the word olvos in the passage 
from Sirach. In each of these cases the key word serves a dual role: 
it is the name of the subject under discussion, while at the same time it 
acts, by sight (or sound) to link together the teachings which compose 
the topos. . 

Turning to the question of the subject matter of these topoi we find 
that they include a wide variety of topics, but have a common denomi- 
nator in that they are always related to the problems of daily life and 
give practical advice on matters of thought and action which have 
general, if not universal, applicability. Thus the proper attitude toward 
friends, sex, money, wine, parents, food, etc., are subjects dealt with in 
typical topot. 

When we turn from these passages to the Pauline paraenesis we find 
two blocks consisting of several topoi each, one in Romans and one in 
I Thessalonians, which will serve to illustrate his use of this form. The 
first of these two blocks, the 13th chapter of Romans, is to be divided 
into four topoi. Vv. 1-5 form a topos on the subject of authority, vv. 6-7 
are a topos on paying tribute, vv. s-10 form one on a@ya7n, and vv. 11-14 
one on the subject of the eschatological hour. It is necessary here only 
to indicate in outline the nature of a much more detailed analysis which 
is possible in this connection. 

Chapter 13 begins with a topos on the subject of temporal authority 
(vv. 1-5). The key-word is é£ovgia which is repeated four times in the 
passage. The opening and closing sentences contain the verb brordccw, 
and both state that the proper attitude toward authority is that of 
submission. The unit contains a complete idea and can be understood 
apart from its context. It therefore could have existed as an independent 
teaching on authority before its inclusion in this chapter. 

The next two verses, 6-7, are hortatory sentences which form a topos 
on the subject of paying tribute. This topos probably follows the previous 
unit because of the logical relationship between the problem of submission 
to secular authority and the payment of tribute and tax. A possible 
Stichwort (binding word) linking the two units is to be found in gopet 
in v. 4 of the first unit with which may go @épous in v. 6 and @épor (bis) 
in v. 7. To this should be added the occurrences of @68os in v. 3 and 
v. 7 (bis) and doBetaPar and Pood in vv. 3 and 4. 

Each of the two verses which form this unit contains dépos and they 
are further bound together by the mnemonic connection between TeAetTe 
in v. 6 with Tédos in v. 7. 

The next unit, vv. 8-10, is a topos on the subject of &ya77.. Its ap- 
parent link with the preceding passage is the verb d@eidere in v. 8 
which is related to Tas égetAds in v. 7. But the logical connection is 
lacking, for while v. 7 enjoins one to give to everyone Tas deAds, 
v. 8 commands, pndevl pndev ddelrere. This bring to mind Prov 
26 s-e where a similar paradox has been created by the juxtaposition of 
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two contradictory sayings on how to answer the fool. We have then a 
situation in which a short topos on love as the fulfillment of the Law 
seems to have been joined to a topos on an entirely different subject by 
the attraction of two similar sounding words. 

Vv. 11-14 form a topos which exhorts Christians to ‘know the hour.” 
It is introduced abruptly with xal rodro, and there is no apparent 
logical connection between this unit and either the preceding or following 
passages. There also is no Stichwort in these verses which could serve 
as an artificial link between them and their context. 

This last topos contains the only specifically Christian references in 
the chapter (‘‘for salvation is nearer to us now than when we first be- 
lieved”’ and “put on the Lord Jesus Christ”) and is followed by a dis- 
cussion of an entirely new problem, that of food. For these and other 
reasons it is probable that it is a summary exhortation joined to the 
three previous topoi to give a specifically Christian sanction to the teach- 
ings of the whole chapter. 

We find then that chapter 13 of Romans is composed of four topoz 
each of which could stand alone, and each of which gives a teaching on a 
problem of Christian life and thought. 

Turning to another test passage in Paul, I Thess 4 9—5 11, we find 
once more a group of fopoi appearing seriatim. (Actually, the verses 
immediately preceding, vv. 3-s, seem to form a topos on sexual morality, 
but critical questions of interpretation make impractical its consideration 
here.) The first topos, vv. 9-12, has to do with love of the brethren 
(wept Tis dudadeddias), the second gives a teaching on the problem 
of the fate of the Christian dead (epi t&v kotuwyévwv), and the third, 
5 1-11, is a topos on times and seasons (epi T&v xpovwv kal TOV Karpov). 
This last concludes the block of three topoi with an eschatological 
exhortation in much the same manner as does the last topos in Rom 13 
discussed above. 

These three passages have several elements in common, which may 
help to account for their juxtaposition, although they have no necessary 
or logical connection. The formula used to introduce the subject in 
each contains the preposition zepi followed by the genitive, reminiscent 
of the similar situation referred to in the passage from Aurelius above. 
The second and third units contain the word &deAgoi used in direct 
address, while the first has a similar sounding word, diAadeddias, used 
in its first phrase. Each gives a teaching on a specific subject and con- 
cludes with a general admonition to abound in the virtue, or to comfort 
one another with the teaching. Each also contains a statement which 
indicates the general, rather than specific motivation for the teaching. 
Thus we have in turn, ‘Concerning love of the brethren you have no need 
to have any one write to you,” ‘‘But we would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning those who are asleep,’’ and “‘But as to times and 
seasons, brethren, you have no need to have anything written to you.” 
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It is suggested, therefore, that I Thess 4 9—5 11 contains three topot 
which have only a superficial connection with one another. Each can be 
removed from its context without doing violence to the continuity of the 
thought of the letter (if such exists at this point), and each gives a 
teaching on some problem of Christian community life which is complete 
and self-contained when viewed in isolation from its context. And 
finally, each deals with a problem that was of a general, rather than of 
a specific nature in the early church, and which was not necessarily 
related to the provenance of I Thessalonians. 

We conclude, therefore, on the basis of this (and much more) evidence 
that the Pauline paraenesis contains a kind of ethical teaching, the topos, 
which in form and content closely parallels the use of the same form 
in the ethical paraenesis of the Hellenistic world. 

But what of the function of this form? Why should we find the topos, 
or more pertinent still, paraenetic materials in Paul’s letters? Here too 
we find the answer in terms of the use made of this type of ethical 
instruction by the non-Christian teacher of the age. 

The Stoic or Cynic itinerant preacher and teacher would be con- 
fronted in his ministry again and again with the same old questions asked 
by ever new groups of hearers or pupils. Every teacher knows how 
seldom a really new question is asked of him ‘after only a short time of 
teaching, and how one develops specific answers which might prove 
helpful to any number of individual students. To deal with recurring 
questions such as “‘What about death?,’” “‘What about the need for 
money?,” ‘‘Why is evil permitted if God is good?”’ the Hellenistic teacher 
would build up a stock of answers somewhat stereotyped in form and 
content which could be used as needed. Catalogues of vices and virtues | 
to delineate the ways of wrong and right; tables of duties to define good 
citizenship and responsible parenthood; collections of proverbs to in- 
struct in practical wisdom; illustrations from the lives of great men to 
prompt emulation of virtuous thoughts and actions; and short, hard- 
hitting teachings on specific problems which we have termed the 7 
were the common property of these teachers. 

Paul as an itinerant preacher and teacher also undoubtedly on his 
bag of answers to meet recurring problems and questions common to 
the members of different early Christian communities. And in the 
paraenetic sections of his letters where Paul says that though there is 
no specific need for a teaching, yet he is giving some considerations to 
bear in mind which might prove helpful, we find him conforming to the 
current practice of contemporary teachers. His paraenesis, which in- 
cludes the form of the topos, is applied by Paul to anticipate any problem 
of faith or practice which he felt might cause concern among his churches. 
He says in effect, here is something we have found helpful; use it if it 
will help you. ‘Therefore comfort one another with these words.” 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT AMOS 
W. S. MCCULLOUGH 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


I. THE TExT 


HE critical orthodoxy about the text of Amos is familiar from 

the various commentaries (Nowack, Marti, Harper, etc.), and it 
is reflected in K. Budde’s articles in JBL (1924-25),* and in R. H. 
Pfeiffer’s Introduction (1941, pp. 582-3). It assumes that Amos has 
been freely edited, that all Judean references are glosses, that all sug- 
gestions about a remnant are to be ruled out, that Deuteronomic phra- 
seology could not have been used by Amos, that the prophet was never 
redundant or obscure, and that he employed a fairly rigid metrical 
scheme in his oracles. A recent example of what this kind of criticism 
produces is seen in Meet Amos and Hosea by R. E. Wolfe (1945). Wolfe 
maintains that ‘‘only between forty and fifty per cent of the content in 
the collection which bears the name of Amos... actually came from 
his lips’’ (p. xvii). 

The view here advocated is that the text of Amos is substantially 
authentic. This has been the position of some scholars, e. g. S. R. Driver 
(Joel and Amos, 1897), and more recently, among others, R. Gordis 
(Harv. Th. Rev., Oct. 1940, pp. 239-251), but generally speaking the 
merits of the more conservative approach to the text seem to have 
been overlooked. The fact is that if we take the prophecy of Amos 
to be mostly genuine, the book hangs together rather well, and we do 
not need to introduce hypothetical glossators whose existence and 
methods are largely our own creation. The principal tests which the 
text has to meet are: (1) Is it reasonably self-consistent, keeping in 
mind that complete self-consistency is a rare human achievement? 
(2) Does the text, by and large, make sense in the milieu in which 
the prophet lived? 

It will be evident that the present writer does not attach too much 
weight to lexical or metrical criteria. To suppose that because a word or 
a phrase is found only in Amos and in Deuteronomy (or in Deutero- 
Isaiah or in Job), we must therefore be suspicious of its use by Amos, 
is a very debatable proposition. Similarly, because Amos often utilizes 


*“Zu Text und Auslegung des Buches Amos,” JBL, 1924, pp. 46-131; 1925, 
pp. 63-122. 
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a regular metrical or strophic pattern is no guarantee that he will 
invariably do so. In these matters some scholars are much too ready to 
impose their own standards on the prophet. 

The position outlined above does not imply that our book is free 
from textual corruptions or from all accretions. The two clearest exam- 
ples of sizable additions to the text are 2 4-5 and 9 sa—1s: the reasons are 
fully stated by most of the commentators and need not be repeated 
here. But two blocks of material, often taken to be interpolations (the 
Tyre and Edom sections in 1 9-12, and the doxologies, 4 13, 5 s—9, 9 5-8), 
are being treated as part of the genuine text of Amos: the arguments 
supporting this view are too detailed to be given in the present article. 
It need only be observed, with respect to the doxologies, that some of 
the difficulties felt about them and cited as proof of their later origin, 
disappear if we assume that Amos in these verses was quoting from, or 
paraphrasing, some other source, possibly a psalm in praise of Yahweh. 


II. THE ORDER AND CONTEXT OF Amos’s UTTERANCES 


Only one small section of Amos can be fitted into a recognizable 
context: this is the record of the prophet’s encounter with Amaziah at 
Bethel, 7 10-17. As it is not immediately apparent how we are to relate 
the rest of the book to the Amaziah episode, various chronological 
arrangements have been offered by the commentators. The most daring 
of these comes from J. Morgenstern, who claims that the prophecy is 
the record of a single address delivered at Bethel on the occasion of the 
New Year Festival of 751 B. C., that the visions of chs. 7-8 preceded the 
Bethel interview (described in 7 10-15, 3 3-8, 7 16-17), and that the fifth 
vision of ch. 9 (really 9 1, 3 14b, 15) came during or after the denunciation 
of Amaziah.? Actually the data are not sufficient to establish Morgen- 
stern’s or any other scheme with certainty, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that the book is a collection of fragments of Amos’s speeches.’ 
This means that we must be cautious in our treatment of verses that 
appear unrelated to their present context. Such verses may be genuine 
enough, but in their existing position they may seem inconsequential. 


III. To WHom Dip Amos SPEAK? 


In his note on Israel in Amos 1 1, Harper says, ‘‘The words of Amos 
were intended for the North, viz., Israel, not the South. The Northern 
Kingdom, therefore, seems to have been regarded by him as Israel proper, 


2 Amos Studies, Parts I, II, III, 1941, pp. 7, 47, 91-2, 103, 172. 
3 Cf. W. A. Irwin’s characterization of Amos’s oracles as obiter dicta in ‘‘The 


Thinking of Amos,” AJSL, 1933, p. 109. 
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of which Judah was a fragment.’ Harper was apparently influenced 
by O. Seesemann who wrote Israel und Juda bei Amos und Hosea (1898), 
and who concluded, “Israel bezeichnet bei Amos wie bei Hosea nur 
das Nordreich”’ (p. 31). A study of this point in 1946 by G. A. Danell 
(Studies in the Name Israel in the Old Testament, pp. 110-136) reached 
the same conclusion. In line with this view, nearly all the commentators 
and writers on Old Testament prophecy have agreed that Amos, while 
Judean in origin, exercised his ministry in the Northern Kingdom, and 
this circumstance has been one of the grounds for excising specific allusions 
to Judah from the book. 

Over against this prevailing opinion, our contention is that, while 
Amos undoubtedly preached at Bethel (7 13), and possibly at Samaria 
(41), most of his words were in fact directed to the whole of Israel, 
North and South, and it is a fair presumption that part of his ministry 
was spent in Judah. Whether this Judean mission preceded or followed 
the Ephraimite one it is impossible to say. Nor can we determine in 
what parts of the South Amos spoke, but this should cause us no more 
misgiving than the lack of a precise Judean locale for Mic 1-3. It might 
be supposed from 6 1 that Amos appeared at least once before a Jerusalem 
gatherings 

This interpretation of Amos is not new. While there may have 
been earlier advocates, it was presented by M. Buttenwieser in 1914.° 
In the same year, E. A. Edghill (edited by G. A. Cooke) while admitting 
that Amos carried on his work in the North, said, ““The prophet makes 
no distinction between Israel and Judah... . his indictment was directed 
to the whole house of Israel.”"7 R. S. Cripps, writing in 1929, stated 
“it would seem a thing incredible that the prophet should neither have 
preached in Judah, nor have intended his words to have reference to 
that kingdom,” and he admitted that he found himself ‘in general 
agreement with the position of Buttenwieser.’’® 

The evidence in favor of the above view may be briefly summarized. 


1. It is gratuitous to suppose that in Amos the words Isaac, Israel, 
and Jacob mean always and only Ephraim. The various meanings of 
each of these words are known to all scholars, and in particular cases in 
the Old Testament the signification of each can be determined only 
from the context. If, therefore, the books of Isaiah and Micah can be 


4 Amos and Hosea, 1905, p. 4. 

5s T. C. Cheyne suggested that Amos visited Jerusalem after his expulsion from 
Bethel (Enc. Bib. I, 1899, col. 154). 

6 The Prophets of Israel, 1914, pp. 225-237, where the author claims that only in 
3 9—4 3, 5 6, 15, 6 6, 13, 7 9b is Amos addressing Northern Israel specifically. 

7 The Book of Amos, 1914, pp. xiii, 92. 

8 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Amos, 1929, p. 13. 
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taken as reflecting good Judean usage in the eighth century, they should 
throw some light on usage in the book of Amos. Now the facts are that 
in Isa 1 3, 4, 818 Israel stands for either Judah or for both kingdoms, 
as does Jacob in Isa 8 17, 10 21, while Israel and Jacob have a similar 
force in Mic 31, 8, 9. On the other hand, both Isaiah and Micah can 
use Jacob and Israel to designate Ephraim (Isa 9 7-s, Mic 15). In view 
of this evidence, we must use care in attaching the correct connotation 
to these names in the book of Amos. Unless we dogmatically assert 
that Amos can never have referred to, or spoken in, Judah, we must 
admit that he often seems to be addressing the whole nation and to have 
no special reference to Ephraim. Indeed the only passages which appear 
to be directed to the North are 3 9-15, 41-3, 5 6-15 (This statement 
assumes that 7 9c in its present position is a gloss). It is notable that 
in the long oracle commencing in 13, four of the six Gentile groups 
referred to (viz., Gaza, Edom, Ammon, and Moab), would be more 
likely to interest a Judean constituency than an Ephraimite one. 


2. It is conceded by nearly everyone, on the basis of 11, 7 12, that 
Amos was a Judean from Tekoa. It is, however, difficult to believe 
that Amos, being the sort of a person he was, could have been indifferent 
to religious conditions in his native state,? and especially so if Hélscher 


is right in assuming that the prophet was influenced by an earlier reform 
movement in Judah.’° Now the iniquitous situation which Amos criti- 
cized appears to have prevailed in Judah in the time of Isaiah and Micah 
(Isa 1 10-17, 5 7, 22-23, 10 1-2; Mic 3 1-3, 9-10), and there are no grounds 
for supposing that in the time of the last-named prophets these evils 
were a recent development. If, therefore, Amos felt called upon to 
indict the North, by the same token he could hardly overlook the South. 
It is sometimes asserted, as by Cripps, that ‘“‘there are reasons for 
supposing that at this time North Israel stood in need of Amos’s message 
rather more than did the Southern Kingdom,’’” but this opinion has, as 
far as the present writer can see, no documentary support. The accounts 
of Jeroboam II’s reign in Samaria (II Kings 14 23-29) and of Uzziah’s 
in Judah (II Kings 15 1-7, II Chron 26) do not encourage the conclusion 
that one state was religiously worse or better than the other. 


3. The words of Amaziah in 7 12, commanding Amos to flee to 
Judah and prophesy there, suggest the possibility of a ministry in the 
South. 


9 Budde admits that in 31 Amos is casting ‘‘einen warnenden Seitenblick auf sein 
Heimatland” (op. cit., JBL, 1924, p. 81), and Gordis makes the same point (op. cit., 
p. 249). 

t0 Die Profeten, 1914, pp. 192-3. 

™ op. cit., p. 14. 
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4, There are a number of references in the book to Judean localities: 
Zion, 1 2, 61; Jerusalem, 1 2; Beer-sheba, 5 5, 8 14; Brook of the Arabah, 
6 14. The allusions to Gilgal, 4 4, 5 5, may also reflect a Judean interest. 
While the identity of Amos’s Gilgal is uncertain, he may have meant 
the Gilgal near Jericho, close to the north-east border of Judah and 
presumably in the territory of Benjamin. After Solomon’s death this 
Gilgal must have become part of the kingdom of Judah (cf. I Kings 12 21, 
15 22, Jer 11, 61, Neh 114). Its situation probably meant that most 
of the clientele of its sanctuary were from Judah, although Hos 415 
implies that Ephraimites frequented it as well. 


5. Certain expressions suggest that Amos was sometimes thinking 
of all of Palestine, and not merely of the North: Zion... Jerusalem... 
Carmel, 12; the whole family etc., 31; Zion...Samaria, 61; these 
kingdoms, 6 2; the entrance of Hamath... Arabah, 6 14; from sea to sea 
... to the east, 8 12; Samaria... Dan... Beer-sheba, 8 14. 


IV. Amos AND CURRENT YAHWISM 


Amos appears to have a considerable acquaintance with the cultic 
rites of his day. He refers to altars or sanctuaries in 2 s, 3 14, 7 9, 91, 


Bethel’s being the only one specifically named. The allusions to Beer- 
sheba, Bethel, Dan, and Gilgal (4 4, 5 5, 8 14), seem to be directed to the 
holy places for which these towns were famous. In addition to reli- 
gious festivals (5 21, 8 5, 10), he mentions sacred music (5 23, 8 3, 10). He 
also displays familiarity with the various kinds of offerings, no less 
than seven being cited in 44-5, 5 22, 25. It is, however, noteworthy 
that in none of the above references is the religious cultus represented 
in a favorable light, and indeed in 5 22 three types of sacrifice are 
said to be unacceptable to Yahweh. Amos seems to state that 
Yahweh cannot be found at some sanctuaries (Beer-sheba, Bethel, 
Gilgal, 5 4-5), which may intimate that there are other places where 
he is more likely to be encountered, though the prophet does not advance 
the claims of Jerusalem. In other passages he implies that something 
evil is carried on at Beer-sheba, Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, and Samaria (3 14, 
44, 814), but he makes no concrete charges (cf. the obscure 5 26). It 
may be inferred from 5 22-24 that the basis for Amos’s criticism of the 
current rites is the moral deficiency of the worshippers. Except for the 
ambiguous reference in 5 25, there is nothing to indicate that he is 
championing a non-sacrificial type of religion. Possibly his attitude may 
be described as one of indifference to the cultus, except insofar as the 
latter is used to conceal social iniquity. In any case, whatever be the 
final judgment on the current theorv that many Hebrew prophets were 
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cultic specialists associated with the great national shrines, there is 
no basis for believing that the seer from Tekoa was such a cultic 
figure. 

Amos was primarily concerned with simple moral values, the practical 
expression of which was, in his mind, the will of Yahweh. Thus the sins 
he mentioned most frequently were injustice, violence, robbery, and the 
ill-treatment of the poor. He confronted his auditors with the authority 
of one to whom Yahweh had spoken, and he probably looked upon him- 
self as standing in the prophetic tradition of Moses, Nathan, and Elijah 
(cf. 3 7). The fact that he assumed that his religious vocabulary and 
moral ideals would be intelligible to the people, indicates the derivative 
character of much that he had to say. The extravagant estimates of 
Amos, e. g., by L. Waterman who declared ‘‘Amos to be the great pioneer 
discoverer of ethical religion for mankind,’ do not set the prophet 
against his proper background. Amos did have a more vivid apprehension 
of the moral implications of Yahwism than many of his predecessors, but 
he was not breaking new ground. 

It has also been asserted that Amos’s view of God was basically a 
novel one. As Morgenstern put it, “Amos was absolutely the pioneer 
in this altogether new field of speculation, ... the very first to conceive 
of a world-deity.”*’ Support for this interpretation is usually found in 
the references to Israel’s neighbors (1 3—2 3), and in the allusions to 
the Ethiopians, the Philistines, and the Arameans (9 7). But to draw 
from these passages so large a conclusion is quite unwarranted. The 
Elijah and Elisha stories, as well as the J document, reflect the concept 
of a deity who is more than parochial, and all that we can say with 
certainty is that Amos further extended these earlier tendencies." 

Although Pfeiffer has recently denied that there was any recognized 
covenant between Yahweh and the Hebrews before Josiah’s time,’ it is 
usually assumed that some such relationship was established in the time 
of Moses. This Exodus tradition is reflected in Amos 2 9-10, 3 1-2, 5 25, 
and in the phrase“‘my people Israel’’ in 7 8, 8 2. It was with this covenant 
idea in mind that Morgenstern argued that part of Amos’s purpose was 
to anounce, on Yahweh’s behalf, that Yahweh had repudiated his people 
and abrogated the covenant, and that he would make a new covenant 
with some other nation." Hdlscher earlier claimed, in the same tenor, 
that ‘‘when Yahweh exposed his people to destruction, the idea of a 


12 “The Ethical! Clarity of the Prophets,’’ JBL, 1945, p. 301. 

3 op. cit., p. 37. Cripps has the same idea, op. cit., p. 29. 

4 Cf. Hélscher’s view of older elements in Amos’s idea of God, op. cit., 199-200, 
and G. H. Davies, ‘The Yahwistic Tradition in the Eighth Century Prophets” in 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. by H. H. Rowley, 1950, pp. 37-51. 

ts “Facts and Faith in Biblical History,” JBL, March 1951, p. 2. 

6 op. cit., pp. 38-44, 418-427. 
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national God was dissolved.’*?7 These opinions, however, need to be 
scrutinized. While Amos makes some statements that lend themselves 
to the above interpretation (e. g., “Are you not as children of the Ethio- 
pians unto me, O children of Israel? said Yahweh,” 9 7), it is true that 
his language is often enriched by hyperbole, and we may err if we take 
his words too literaily, or if we view isolated comments out of the context 
of his total message. We would appear to be on firmer ground if we 
conclude that Amos held to a God who had certain universalistic traits, 
but who at the same time had a special place in his affection and purpose 
for Israel. 


V. YAHWEH’s Day OF VISITATION 


The fact that about one-third of the text of Amos is given over to 
references to the coming punishment of the Hebrews, suggests that 
Amos’s eschatology (like that of Muhammad) must have made a consider- 
able impression upon his contemporaries. Of course Hebrew prophets 
before Amos had foretold the coming of doom, but their words had been 
directed towards certain individuals or families within Israel. The con- 
cept of ‘‘The Day of Yahweh,” which antedates Amos, appears to have 
envisaged misfortune only for the non-Hebrew world. What distinguishes 
Amos from his predecessors is that by refashioning the ‘‘Day of Yahweh” 
idea, he extended Yahweh’s condemnation to the chosen people. 

If Amos’s references to an impending disaster are to be taken seriously, 
we are bound to inquire what religious goal the prophet hoped to gain 
by them. Seemingly they were designed, at least initially, as a shock 
treatment to terrorize his audience, and perhaps the nation as a whole, 
into a more acceptable religious behaviour. Fundamentally, therefore, 
his eschatology rested upon the same principles as the blessings and 
curses of Deut 28. 

It is not easy to assess either the relative or the absolute worth of 
Amos’s gloomy predictions. At certain cultural levels the fire-and-brim- 
stone technique appears to bring desirable results, but the book of 
Amos contains no indication that the prophet’s words induced repent- 
ance. Unless our seer lived as late as 734 B. C., he cannot have seen even 
a partial fulfilment of his forecasts, and he must have been chagrined by 
charges of false prophecy. When the fall of Samaria did take place, it 
could be argued that it came about through the lack of political wisdom 
in king Hoshea and his advisers. How far this political failure in the 
court was related to the religious quality of Ephraim’s life as a whole is 
a nice question. If we turn to the South, we may ask, Did Judah survive 


17 op. cit., p. 201, and cf. Eissfeldt’s concluding comment on Amos, ‘‘Denn Gott ist 
ihm alles, Israel nichts.” (Einleitung, 1934, p. 446). 
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the eighth century because of her rectitude or because Ahaz and Hezekiah 
were realistic rulers? We may be sure that Isaiah and Micah would not 
support the view that Judah’s national existence was saved by the 
people’s loyalty to Yahweh. The truth is that the factors making for 
national survival are highly complicated, and Amos was not concerned 
with their detailed analysis. He was persuaded that in the realm of 
religion and morality, a nation in the long run reaps what it sows, and 
he dramatized his conviction in the reinterpreted terms of ‘The Day 
of Yahweh.” 


VI. Tue IDEA oF A REMNANT 


If Amos came to believe that the response to his message was so 
slight as to make a great national punishment inevitable, how did he 
contemplate the situation after the retribution was administered? It 
can be urged, of course, that Amos was a rough-and-ready man, and 
since there were a number of important matters which he apparently 
did not consider, he may have given no or little thought to what lay 
beyond the Day of Yahweh. Some of his words, however, imply the 
prospect of a limited activity in the community after the Day has come 
(2 16, 3 12, 5 3, 15, 16, 7 17, 8 11-13). Presumably the references to an exile 
(5 27, 6 7, 7 11) must be construed in the light of the fact that in a land 
like Palestine such a captivity could hardly involve the entire population. 
If this thought of some remnant seems inconsistent with the expected 
thoroughness of the destruction alluded to in other verses (2 14-15, 6 9, 
8 2, 3, 14, 9 1-4, Sabc), and with the statement that Yahweh remembers 
Israel's misdeeds for ever (8 7), it would appear to be the better exegesis 
to take these passages as examples of prophetic extravagance rather than 
as detailed descriptions of what would actually happen. Furthermore, 
there is no suggestion that the surviving Hebrews are to be found prin- 
cipally in Judah, or that Judah is to continue in a way that Ephraim is 
not. The significant point is that Amos neither emphasized nor developed 
his hints of a survival or his references to the graciousness of Yahweh 
(5 4, 6, 15, 7 3, 6; cf. the criticism of Tyre’s lack of mercy in 1 11), and while 
this may have served his immediate purpose, it gives some of his utter- 
ances a rather negative character and it makes his theology somewhat 
incomplete. The later addition to the end of the book (9 sa-1s) is there- 
fore not as incongruous as it appears at first glance. While these closing 
verses reflect conditions that did not exist, as far as we know, during 
Amos’s ministry, in their conviction that Yahweh’s ultimate purpose 
for Israel is good, they are in harmony with the prophet’s basic assump- 
tions, and they form an appropriate conclusion to his oracles. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Der Begriff ‘‘Rhema” in Biblisch-Griechischen — eine traditionsgeschichtliche und semolo- 
gische Untersuchung. 1. ‘‘Rhema’’ in der Septuaginta, by Eero Repo. Helsinki: Suoma- 
laisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae), 1951. 
Pp. 205. 600 Markkaa. 


This is an important lexical investigation of pjya (Rh) in contrast to Novos (L) 
in the LXX. In post-classical Greek Rh generally means “verb,” and in Modern 
Greek, except for archaisms, it is applied mainly to this grammatical usage. Dr. Repo 
has made a careful study of this word in the LXX and NT in connection with con- 
temporary literature, and his observation is that in biblical Greek Rh is used more 
frequently than in the contemporary vernacular of those times. The frequency of 
Rh varies in different books; e. g., in the Pentateuch it occurs oftener than L, but it 
gradually receded in favor of the latter. 

The Pentateuch was translated about in the middle of the third century B. C., and 
after a little more than a century the entire OT existed in Greek. Joshua and I Samuel 
were done comparatively early, but Judges and II Kings were later; the material of 
II Kings probably was not popular, and this may account for a delay in translation. 
Isaiah was completed before the other prophetical books, and Jeremiah before Ezekiel 
and the Minor Prophets. Psalms was translated before Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, 
and apparently the former half of Psalms was done first. Chronicles in its vocabulary 
represents a late rendering. These conclusions are based upon the frequency of Rh in 
the earlier renderings and its proportionate decline in books subsequently translated. 

This parallels what took place in the daily vernacular, where Rh was gradually 
superseded by L. With the exception of LXX citations, Rh occurs only 45 times in 
Philo, but in about half of these the word is used in a grammatical sense. In the late 
books, Rh has a 53:20 preference in Job, while in Daniel and Ezra, both of which have 
Aramaic sections, it has maintained itself with fair frequency probably through Jewish 
conservations and particularism, but the deeper the influence of Greek culture upon 
the translators, the more Rh yielded to L. In its use of Rh, ms. A reflects a Palestinian 
milieu, while ms. B shows the influence of Hellenistic linguistic and cultural circles. 
In other words, it appears that Rh was favored by Hebrew-Aramaic influences, and 
this happens also to be the case in the vocabulary of Aquila and Theodotion. Appar- 
ently in an environment where Aramaic had not entirely disappeared a translation 
Greek would be current, and this would have supported the use of Rh; this accordingly 
would also have continued in the colloquial vernacular after it had been displaced in 
literary usage by L. An archaistic tendency furthermore would have aided its retention. 

Repo makes some interesting observations. He shows that, in contrast to Rh, L has 
a static intellectual quality which does not correspond to the Hebrew way of thinking. 

255 
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Rh with its voluntarisch-dynamische Beschaffenheit, however, emphasizes the act of 


speaking, and accordingly brings out the personai objective relation of the hearer to 
the speaker. The author also indicates how homophony would have favored Rh in 
rendering words derived from the root ’mr; not only the phonemes, but also the ypag7- 
pata would have lent an impulse in this direction. The author knows that the LXX 


is not a homogeneous unity. Yet he observes that Rh generally denotes a single ex- 


pression, something concrete, or a momentary casual quality, while L is more general 
in its meaning. In this respect the LXX suggests the same line as was followed in the 
development of the Greek language, where Rh came to signify “verb” or “predicate.” 
The book closes with five useful tables of the frequency and usage of Rh and L and 
with eleven pages of bibliography. Repo has done an excellent piece of work, and it is 
hoped that Part II of his work will also be published. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


Falasha Anthology (Yale Judaica Series, Vol. VI), translated from Ethiopic sources 
with an introduction by Wolf Leslau. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xlii+222. $6.00. 


The Falasha Anthology opens up to English readers hitherto inaccessible information 
regarding the little known body of black Jews in Ethiopia in the regions north of Lake 
Tana. It is drawn from the collections of d’Abbadie, C. Conti Rossi, Halevy, and 
Faitelowitch, and is enriched by the knowledge secured from his ten-month expedition 
to Ethiopia to study its history, language and folklore. 

The Falashas differ from their Ethiopian neighbors in their strict monotheistic 
faith, scrupulous observance of the Pentateuchal laws of purity and diet, somewhat 
puzzling calendar of their festivals and feasts, and by their belief in the advent of a 
Davidic Messiah. The sacrificial cult has survived among them in attenuated form. 
Hebrew vanished from among them, and they have no knowledge of Rabbinical litera- 
ture. Their writings, including the OT and a number of extra-canonical books, have 
come down to them in Geez, the literary medium of the Ethiopian Christians as well. 
Leslau estimates that the Geez literature of the Falashas developed somewhere between 
the fifth and the seventeenth centuries. 

The first selection in the Anthology is The Commandments of the Sabbath (Té'ézaza 
Sanbat). It is a fascinating, even if repetitious, Midrash on portions of the Book of 
Genesis and particularly on the Creation story with the Sabbath as its central concern. 
The Sabbath, which existed before creation, is personified as a female figure representing 
the heavenly world, endowed with mediatorial powers. Acclaimed by myriads of 
angels, she brings joy to the souls of the righteous in Paradise and holds out hope 
even to the souls of sinners of being brought up out of the tortures of Hell from the 
ninth hour on Friday until Sunday morning. She further promises to intercede on 
behalf of those who honor her in the day of judgment and threatens to leave these 
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who dishonor her to the hosts of Bernael. Its severe commands are largely drawn from 
the book of Jubilees and its extravagant angelology. from the Book of Enoch. 

Like the Commandments of the Sabbath so the sermon of Abba Elijah glorifies the 
Sabbath and places it in the center of the Falasha religious world. By the side of the 
Sabbath the Decalogue figures as the means of salvation for men. The general tone 
of this writing is of an elevated ethical and spiritual order. While its content is un- 
mistakably Jewish, it is flavored with numerous NT passages. 

The interrelation between Falasha Judaism and Ethiopian Christianity is strongly 
felt in the next three selections. The Book of Angels, as Leslau points out, is a more 
detailed and picturesque version of the first part of the Apocalypse of Paul, dealing 
with the judgment of the soul after death. The Apocalypse of Baruch, which Leslau 
supposes to have formed a single composition with the Book of Angels, similarly 
parallels a later portion of the Apocalypse of Paul and the Apocalypse of the Virgin. 
Leslau identifies it as a copy of the Christian Ethiopic text, with the specifically Chris- 
tian formulas and beliefs expurgated, though some Christian elements still remain. 
A. Z. Aescoly inclines to question the rightfulness of including this work in Falasha 
literature (Sefer Hafalashim, pp. 111-113). The Apocalypse of Gorgorios, the supposed 
founder of an order of ascetics in the 14th century, briefly recapitulates the two pre- 
ceding works, presenting visions of the departure of the souls of a righteous and of a 
wicked man and of their fate in Hell and in Paradise. It, too, contains the characteristic 
ideas of Apocalyptic writings like Enoch and IV Ezra, of Paul and the Virgin. No 
Christian version of the work is extant. : 

Christian influence is evident also in The Testament of Abraham, which is a Falasha 
version of the Ethiopic text. Leslau regards it as a translation from the Arabic, and 
the Arabic from the Coptic, and the Coptic from the Greek, with the usual expurgation 
of Christian ideas. Like the previous works, so this Testament of Abraham deals with 
the judgment of the soul after death. Enoch figures in it as the scribe who keeps the 
record of the sins committed by the individual. This work is read on the day com- 
memorating the patriarch’s death (the 28th day of the 12th month of the Ethiopic 
calendar) as well as at other commemoration ceremonies. 

The Death of Moses is similarly used in public worship. It is recited during funeral 
ceremonies at the cemetery. This Midrash has no relation to the Apocryphal Ascension 
of Moses in the Rabbinic Midrashim on the death of Moses. The Falasha text dates 
from the 14th or 15th century and is taken to be a translation from the Arabic. 

The student will find special interest in the collection of prayers for week days, 
Sabbaths and holidays. According to Joseph Halevy, these prayers go back to Abba 
Saquyan, the founder of the Falasha monastic institution in the 14th century. Showing 
no dependence on Rabbinic liturgy, they derive from the OT and particularly from 
the Psalms and re-echo thoughts from Enoch. Prominent elements in these prayers 


are the songs of the angels with the continuous repetitions of the trisagion, the frequent 
use of Hallelujah, “‘blessed be God,” ‘‘blessed be the name of Adonai,” etc. Surpris- 
ingly few Amens occur. The angels, the elements and biblical personages join in the 
glorification of God and singing ‘“‘Holy, Holy, Holy, God of hosts.” The confessional 
‘‘Adonai is one” is combined with “Adonai our Lord, our King, our Creator, our guar- 
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dian, our shepherd, our praise, our joy and gladness,” etc. The sense of exile and anguish 
marks some of the prayers. 

The antuology would have been enriched by the inclusion of the prayer accom- 
panying the sacrifice, given by Halevy (Tefilot Hafalashim, pp. 25-28) and by Aescoly 
(op. cit., pp. 141-142) as well as of some magical texts of the Falashas. 

The Falasha Anthology, consisting entirely of religious literature, confronts the 
student with numerous problems regarding the history of this ‘‘lost tribe,” their relation 
to the sectarian divisions and proselytical efforts in Judaism, and their preservation 
of apocalyptic traditions, which link them to both the synagogue and the church. 


SAMUEL S. CoHON 


The Qumrdn (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography, by Solomon A. Birnbaum. 
(BASOR. Supplementary Studies, Nos. 13-14) New Haven: ASOR, 1952. Pp. 52. 
$1.50. 


Rather than a systematic presentation of the paleography of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
as the title might appear to suggest, this monograph is a forceful reply to the claims 
by Drs. Kahle, Teicher, Lehmann, Lacheman and Zeitlin that paleography does not 
provide any valid criteria for the dating of these scrolls. In an editorial comment on 
page 2, Dr. W. F. Albright justifies the polemicai nature of the monograph on the 
grounds that “‘this perfectly fantastic chapter of scholarly obscurantism’”’ has attempted 
to reduce a scientific study of factual evidence to a jumble of personal opinions. To 
anyone acquainted with the inscriptional and manuscript materials available for 
paleographic studies, there can be no doubt that Dr. Birnbaum’s answers to the five 
critics are most effective and conclusive. 

At times Birnbaum appears overconfident and assumes that the reader sees clearly 
what is so obvious to the author from much study, while actually it may be far from 
clear. On p. 14, for instance, he says, ‘We need only glance at Fig. 1 to see how much 
younger the foris in the Scrolls [i. e., the occasional words in archaic script] are than 
those in the Lev. Fgms. [the Leviticus Fragments in archaic script].’’ The five forms 
compared in the chart, however, do not give one an immediate impression of a long 
time span between, especially the ’aleph, yodh and lamedh. This leaves only he and 
waw for comparison and one might assign their differences to the sudden shift from 
square script to archaic script by a scribe accustomed to the former. (Birnbaum does 
not quite accurately represent the he of DSH on the chart, for in most cases it has a 
projection at the lower right.) Furthermore to rule out the possibility of a Samaritan 
origin of the Lev. Fgms. (cf. S. Yeivin, BASOR, 118:28-30) on the grounds of the 
one slight text variant (pointed out by Kahle) seems somewhat hasty. 

On the other hand, Birnbaum’s discussion of the final mem on p. 22 together with 
his chart (Fig. 2) is excellent and should be quite convincing to the non-specialist 
although it is of necessity oversimplified. Teicher’s interpretation of the formation of 
medial and final mem in the DSS was discussed by this reviewer at some length in 
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the Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. 11:4 (1951), pp. 196-7. Birnbaum’s charts in Figs. 
13, 14, 15 and 16 are also splendid examples of paleographic method, as well as con- 
vincing evidence, although his drawings of the forms of the letter samekh in DSIa and 
DSH (Fig. 16) are somewhat exaggerated for representative forms, as one can observe 
by comparing his chart with numerous examples in the published photographs. 

His chart of the Nash papyrus forms compared to other early forms (Fig. 17) is 
somewhat misleading. The drawings of he, yodh, lamedh, and to a certain extent mem 
of Nash, represent the rarer forms in the papyrus rather than those of the majority. 
The reviewer doubts that the yodh on the chart appears at all (cf. Birnbaum’s Figs. 15 
and 17). The more representative forms, it seems to the reviewer, would throw the 
evidence more in the direction of the ‘boundary stones” and “ossuary” forms. (See 
the latest photographic results of Nash P. in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 97:2 [1953], p. 191.) The angular forms in his col. “‘a’’, it must be remem- 
bered, represent a tendency of lapidary inscriptions and even graffiti. Had Birnbaum 
drawn the he of Ossuary No. 36. 1870 in the Palestine Museum, the form would look 
almost identical with Nash. (Cf. also the Bethpage Ossuary lid.) The form with the 
open space at the upper left which he shows is not as common as the chart would indicate 
(cf. Ossuaries #34.7754, 36.2182, 36.1870 [lid], etc.). The reviewer hopes to discuss 
this problem elsewhere, having made a very careful study of the original papyrus, 
which led to a date at least a century later than Birnbaum holds. 

The writer sets aside Lehmann’s suggestion that there may be occasional vowel 
points on DSH, on the basis of an examination of the printed plates. The reviewer 
can add that after an examination of the color photos of DSH made in Jerusalem he 


found that sixteen out of seventeen of the “vowels” are skin blemishes, dust spots on 
his negatives (made under difficult conditions in Jerusalem) and other imperfections. 


On p. 50, Birnbaum criticizes Lacheman’s suggestion, that paleographic charts be 
reproduced by photographic means, as impractical and economically impossible. The 
reviewer agrees with Lacheman that it ought to be done as far as possible and is working 
in that very direction (see above). 

The critical points in this review are minor and do not detract at all from the 
reviewer’s genuine appreciation of the effective answers Birnbaum has given to the 
critics. His answers are clear and forceful and should be carefully studied by all those 
interested in the problem of dating the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Joun C. TREVER 


The Zadokite Fragments: Facsimile of the Manuscripts in the Cairo Genizah Collection in 
the Possession of the University Library, Cambridge, England, by Solomon Zeitlin. 
Philadelphia: The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1952. Pp. 32+ 
Pil. xx. $2.00. (The Jewish Quarterly Review: Monograph Series, Number 1.) 


The photographs are of reduced size, and consequently not strictly speaking fac- 
similes (or, as the subtitle puts it, facsimile) of the two MSS in question. But, at the 
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reasonable price, they are very welcome. That they are not accompanied by a biasing 
transcript or commentary is an advantage, and the editor deserves our thanks. 

As is well known, Solomon Schechter, the editor princeps, included in his Fragments 
of a Zadokite Work, 1910, reproductions of only one page from each manuscript; which 
was unfortunate because he made a number of errors in transcription. The great 
majority of these, however, were rectified in Leonhard Rost’s edition of 1933 — pub- 
lished, under the title of Die Damaskusschrift, in Lietzmann’s series Kleine Texte fir 
Vorlesungen und Ubungen — which was based on (but did not include) photographs. 
Surprisingly, this edition is nowhere mentioned by Zeitlin. 

In the 32 pages of text, Zeitlin defends with vigor his well known views about 
the character of this document and of the related writings from Khirbet Qumran. 
However, a number of questions remain unanswered, at least for the present. If this 
is Karaite propaganda, why does it pour fire and brimstone upon its opponents for 
sanctioning polygyny, which the Karaites never opposed, while saying nothing about 
some Rabbanite latitudes about which the Karaites felt rather strongly? Also, how 
does the prescription that the Sabbath rest is to begin on Friday shortly before sunset 
bear out the remarkable assertion that the Book of Jubilees, to which this work refers 
the reader for details on the calendar, is not identical with the well known pseudepi- 
graphic book of that name but is a nonexistent work which the ‘‘Karaites” only pre- 
tended to possess? A purely solar calendar like that of the extant Book of Jubilees is 
just as compatible with any conventional beginning at all of the civil day as are other 
purely solar calendars. The purely solar Julian and Gregorian calendars are now nearly 
always associated with a commencement of the civil day at midnight; but astronomers, 
using the same calendars, begin their ‘‘astronomical day”’ twelve hours later, at noon. 
Moreover, from the time when clocks were invented down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Italians used to set their timepieces in the position of 12 o’clock 
when it became dark (about half an hour after sunset), which of course varied with the 
locality and the season, and to call that moment 24 o’clock. (For they counted up to 
twenty-four hours every calendar day, as the civilized world is now beginning, or 
beginning again, to do, instead of counting up to twelve hours twice.) On “the Italian 
clock” (which was not always confined to Italy), see F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie III (1914), pp. 94-95. Thus the ‘Italian time” 
of only a hundred and fifty years ago was all but identical with ‘Arab time’’; for an 
exposition of which see G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitie in Paldstina II (1928), pp. 594-5. 
Yet throughout the five centuries when the former was in use, the Italians never 
employed either the lunar Mohammedan calendar or the lunisolar Jewish calendar, 


but only either the Julian calendar or the Gregorian; both of which are purely 
solar. 


oe 


H. L. GINsBERG 
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(1) Sanchunjaton von Berut und Ilumilku von Ugarit (Beitrége zur Religionsgeschichte 
des Altertums, Heft 5), by Otto Eissfeldt. Halle (Saale): May. Niemeyer Verlag, 
1952. Pp. xi+74. DM 7.50. 


(2) Taautos und Sanchunjaton (Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1952, Nr. 1), 
by Otto Eissfeldt. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1952. Pp. 70. 


In these two monographs the author adds to the contributions he has already made 
to the study of Ugaritic and Phoenician literature (as listed on pp. vii—ix of the first- 
named work) three separate but interrelated papers on the contents, character and 
authenticity of the writings ascribed to Sanchuniaton of Beirut, the editorial alterations 
undergone by them in the course of their transmission as far as the Greek MSS of 
Porphyry and Eusebius from which they are known to us, the historicity of their 
author, his place in the society of his time, and the character and provenance of his 
“ideales Vorbild” Taautos. 

The two publications are mutually complementary. There is some slight overlapping 
and repetition, especially in regard to the person of Sanchuniaton and the history of 
his texts. This is partly due to the date and occasion of composition; both publications 
carry the date of Easter 1952 in the foreword, and cross-references are given from (2) 
to (1) but not vice-versa. 

Eissfeldt gives a concise review of the course of criticism of Sanchuniaton over 
the last three centuries, and points out that its biblicising and Egyptianising tendencies 
reflected the scholarship of the times, in much the same way as some of the biblical 
names found in the MSS are due to monkish scribes whose only scholarship was scrip- 
tural. This latter consideration supports him in two plausible textual emendations by 
which he removes a reference to the Jews in favor of “only children” sacrificed on 
occasion by the Phoenicians and substitutes the Canaanite Yam for the Ievw of the 
received text. 

In his reconstruction of Sanchuniaton’s writings from the fourth-century Greek 
texts Eissfeldt shows a commendable combination of boldness and caution. As between 
Porphyry and Philo he finds that the former, being more anxious to do justice to his 
source, shows greater accuracy and fidelity, while the latter has freely overlaid his 
material with an euhemeristic veneer. Philo’s treatment of his source was free, and he 
incorporated materials from nearer his own time; an Aramaic source may be indicated 
by the form Ieovdaror already referred to, as well as by Brockelmann’s explanation of 
a hapax legomenon in Ulpianus (p. 42, n. 3 of no. (1)). The possibility of an inner- 
Phoenician remaniement of Sanchuniaton’s documents is admitted, and the analogy of 
the biblical Chronicles adduced, but its direction or form cannot even be guessed at. 
The traditional date for Sanchuniaton in the second half of the second millennium fits 
into this picture, but it is assumed rather than demonstrated, and it is only on such 
an assumption that the close analogy established by Eissfeldt between Sanchuniaton 
and Ilumilku, the scribe whose signature is found on Ugaritic tablets, can be sustained, 
though much of what is said on the role and standing of the scribe and the international 
character of ancient literature is true of almost any period of antiquity. 
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The hypothesis of a purely Phoenician god Taautos, for which Eissfeldt argues 
persuasively in a separate article on pp. 5—24 of (2), will not find universal acceptance, 
and it seems to this reviewer that here Eissfeldt has gone too far. The co-existence in 
Egypt and Phoenicia of two distinct gods with similar functions and almost the same 
name is rather hard to swallow. The texts identify the two; the fact that all the other 
deities are Phoenician does not require that in this quite unique instance the same 
should be true; and most of the difficulties are removed if we remember that Taautos 
is a Greek transliteration not of the Egyptian name but of a Phoenician transliteration 
of it (cf. Aramaic nnn). 


A. M. HoNEYMAN 


Essays in Honor of Fleming James on his Seventy-Fifth Birthday, edited by R. Lansing 
Hicks and Robert C. Dentan. Anglican Theological Review, Vol. XX XIV:4 (October, 
1952), pp. 193-251. $1.00. 


These essays are a fitting tribute to the former dean of the Theological School of 
the University of the South. In addition to notes of appreciation by Julius Bewer, C. C. 
Torrey, and Luther Weigle, there are a number of brief, informative articles. 

Two of them deal with the Dead Sea Scrolls. By comparing related passages in 


CDC and DSD, Millar Burrows establishes a doctrine of two messiahs for the covenant 
group: one of Aaron, the other of Israel. The origin of this conception would seem to 
be the OT pattern of dual authority, vested in anointed priest and anointed king. The 
singular form of the noun, mSyhk, in CDC (‘‘Messiah of Aaron and Israel’’), remains a 
problem, and suggests that there may have been a change in conception in the course 
of time. J. Philip Hyatt has written a perceptive study of the familiar text, Mic 68. 
On the basis of several passages in DSD, Hyatt elucidates each of the key phrases, 
with this as the result: ‘‘You have been told, O man, what is good, and what does the 
Lord require of you: only to practice justice and faithful love and living wisely in 
fellowship with your God”’ (p. 238). 

Three papers are theological in emphasis. Dentan presents a sober treatment of 
typology as an exegetical method. Serious consideration of the subject is necessitated 
by the fact that the method was approved and used by the biblical writers themselves. 
For biblical theology it is a key to the appreciation of the unity and continuity of the 
two testaments. Also it provides an insight into the pattern of divine activity in history. 
Johannes Hempel defines the problem of Law in the OT and NT. He points out the 
inconsistency in Paul’s thought, where on the one hand there is a radical antithesis 
between Law and Gospel, but on the other a recognition of an universal law which 
forms the framework within which Christian freedom must limit itself. Irenaeus 
developed this idea further. In refuting Marcion, he argues the common divine author- 
ship of both testaments from the fact of this common absolute law (e.g., the great 
commandments). At the same time Christ is the end of the Law, and the life of the 
kingdom is free. A final quotation from the Church father hints that the synthesizing 
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factor is love. H. G. May has a stimulating paper on “Prometheus and Job: The 
Problem of the God of Power and the Man of Worth.” He finds a difference in approach 
and emphasis between the prologue-epilogue, and the dialogue. In the former the point 
of departure is Satan’s cynical reflection on the relationship between God and man, 
and the orthodox theory of rewards and punishments: “Does Job serve God for 
nought?”’ Through obedient submission, Job vindicates not only himself, but God and 
the moral order of the world. In the dialogue, however, Job does not submit. His basic 
complaint is against the imputation of unrighteousness that is involved in his sufferings 
and for this he demands an accounting. Whereas in the Greek legend, Zeus finally 
repents and Prometheus is vindicated, an impasse is reached in Job’s case. May 
leaves the matter here with the suggestion that chs. 38-41 are by another hand. 
But it would appear that the reason for this continuation in Job is that God cannot, 
any more than Job, admit to or repent of unrighteousness, when he is innocent. The 
speech from the whirlwind is designed to vindicate God, not by a defense against the 
charge made, but by arguing the incompetence of the accuser. 

Other papers are by George Dahl, ‘“The Problem of the Ephod,” and Cuthbert 
A. Simpson, ‘‘A Study of Deuteronomy 12-18.”’ There are also two NT studies, by 
Frederick C. and Robert M. Grant. 


Davin NoEL FREEDMAN 


Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism, by Royden Keith Yerkes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Pp. xix-+267. $3.50. 


To this writer sacrifice is the key word in religious life. ‘Sacrificial rites can be 
traced to a period long anteceding any concept of deity” (p. ix), and in time sacrifice 
“became the word par excellence to describe the character of Jesus, the ideal of Christian 
character and of Christian worship” (p. 199). In modern secular use of the term the 
author notes the tone of deprivation, reluctance, and terrible necessity, whereas ancient 
sacrifice was wholly religious, solely cultic, generous, always offered to a god, with joy 
and with no emphasis on the death of the thing sacrificed (p. 5). 

The author seeks always to trace historical development. He studies the rites of 
the Greeks and Romans, but gives main attention to sacrifice among the people of 
Israel, from primitive times to the final destruction of the Temple. He notes a growing 
spiritualization that prepared the way for discontinuance of animal sacrifices, but 
points out that the Passover, never temple-centered but home-centered and so free 
from priestly control, was the one ancient sacrifice that survived the loss of the Temple. 

The worshiper, Yerkes emphasizes, must correct any fault he can and observe 
any purifying rite prescribed before coming to the actual. sacrifice and act of worship. 
Such moral correction and rites of purification are preliminary. 

In the final chapter on ‘The Christian Sacrifice” the author states that ancient 
sacrificial rites are now given a higher and permanent form. He stresses not the death 
of Christ but the Christ-life in both the founder and followers of Christianity. Ancient 
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sacrifice had four purposes: to learn the will of God; to co-operate with God and do that 
will; to rely upon God for protection when doing his will; and to surrender oneself 
entirely to God and his will (p. 202). These four seem to sum up for the author the 
substance of the Christian life. He adds: “There is still no other word than sacrifice to 
embody all these ideas.”” However, he is unhappy about the “labored effort made by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews to interpret the work of Christ in terms of 
Jewish purifications” (p. 210). 

The book is a stimulating challenge to much modern thinking, which too often 
ignores the sacrificial theme in biblical material or interprets sacrifice to refer to the 
killing of some creature. The development and sublimation of ancient sacrificial systems 
are traced in an instructive way. 

I have four main questions: 1. If the author cannot find an English word to trans- 
late many of the Greek and Hebrew words for sacrifice, but has to transliterate them, 
how can he say that all of these ideas come over neatly into one English word? 2. Should 
the English word sacrifice cover today all four things cited above from p. 202? 3. Were 
purification and sacrifice always so separate as Yerkes seems to make them? 4. Did 
everybody always think that the community and worshiper were purified and made 
fit for worship before the sacrifice? In other words, is there no biblical basis for the 
biblical expression, ‘‘sacrifice for sins’’? 


FLoyp V. FILson 


L’Oriente Antico, by Sabatino Moscati. Storia Universale, edited by E. Pontieri. Milan: 
F. Vallardi, 1952. Pp. xii+137; 30 plates; one map. 


Dr. Moscati (University of Rome) is favorably known among Semitists for his 
excellent bibliographies and for two books which have been previously reviewed in 
this JouRNAL: Storia e Civilta dei Semiti (1949) and L’Epigrafia Ebraica Antica (1951).* 

In this new volume Dr. Moscati, together with Dr. S. Bosticco who has prepared 
the sections on ancient Egypt, offers us a concise but reliable history of Western Asia 
and Egypt before Alexander the Great. Such an up-to-date treatment is most welcome: 
not only because, as the author remarks, no history of the ancient Near East is available 
in Italian, but because aside from the great history of Eduard Meyer and the Cambridge 
Ancient History, both of which are becoming antiquated although still indispensable, 
we have only two recent books on the subject, besides Jack Finegan, Light from the 
Ancient East, 1946, which Moscati fails to mention (it is not primarily a history): 
A. Scharff and A. Moortgat, Agypten und Vorderasien im Altertum, 1950; and F. Cor- 
nelius, Geschichte des Alien Orients, 1950 (a brief summary). We might add another 
book which Moscati disregards, possibly because it devotes some space to Greece: 


t The present reviewer wishes to correct his erroneous statement (JBL, LXVIII 
[1949] 380) that Dr. Moscati was ‘‘a Roman Catholic priest.’’ Such is not the case, 
and never has been. 
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P. Jouguet, E. Dhorme, J. Vandrier, A. Aymard, G. Contenau, F. Chapouthier, R. 
Grousset, Les Premiéres Civilizations (new edition), 1950. 

Owing to the general plan of the Storia Universale (world history) projected by E. 
Pontieri, the treatment is concise; it includes primarily the political history and, in less 
detail, every aspect of civilization. Within the narrow limits of space allowed him, 


Moscati has succeeded in condensing a vast amount of information, omitting nothing 


essential and including such recent developments as the method of radiocarbon dating 
developed by Dr. W. F. Libby of Chicago (p. 4), and the latest archaeological excava- 
tions. He adopts Albright’s chronology, dating Hammurabi in 1728-1686 and the death 
of Solomon in 922. 

The work is thoroughly reliable; no real mistakes have been found. This reviewer 
disagrees with some of the opinions expressed, but he may be wrong. Here are a few 
examples: the Code of Hammurabi lacks systematic arrangement (p. 33); the later 
Semitic alphabets are derived from the Old Phoenician alphabet ‘‘or from a common 
source”’ (p. 69); Nebuchadnezzar deported “‘the population” of Judah to Babylonia 
in 586 (p. 86); the prophets belonged to “‘the personnel of sanctuaries” of Jehovah 
(p. 87); ‘‘Amos preaches a universal monotheism based on an ethical conception” 
(p. 87); Isaiah announces the coming of a Messiah descended from David (p. 87). 

The book, in conclusion, is to be highly recommended, even to readers who do 
not read Italian fluently. The latter will find the chronological table, the bibliography 
(full and up-to-date), and the excellently reproduced plates very useful. Those able 
to read the text will find in it a very convenient summary of our present knowledge of 
Near Eastern history before Alexander. 


RoBerT H. PFEIFFER 


History of the Old Testament, by Paul Heinisch; translated by William Heidt, O.S.B. 
Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1952. Pp. xviii+492. $6.50. 


This is a translation of the work which first appeared as a supplementary volume 
of the Bonner Bibel (Geschichte des Alten Testaments, Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1950) but 
it has been, according to the title page, augmented and corrected on the basis of notes 
made available to the translator by Professor Heinisch. It may be said at once that 
the book is attractively made up, strikingly illustrated (to say the least), and, for all 
that it is packed with information, quite easy to read. One gains the impression that 
the translator has done his work well. Few evidences of a ‘translation style” are to 
be seen. While it must be left to Roman Catholic scholars to appraise it from that point 
of view, one suspects that the book will meet admirably the needs of undergraduates 
in the colleges and theological seminaries of that church. But non-Catholic students 
will find profit in it too. 

The scope of the book is vast (from Creation to A. D. 70) and its aim pedagogical, 
which necessitates considerable compression and the by-passing of many moot issues 
with a minimum of discussion. But the extensive bibliographies at the rear are evidence 
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of the wide acquaintance with the relevant literature which lies behind it. The approach 


is, as one would expect, decidedly theological: it is aimed not merely to set forth the 
facts of OT history but “‘to indicate the steps taken by God to prepare mankind for 
the appearance of the Redeemer’”’ (p. 3). In his critical position Heinisch allows himself 
considerable freedom within the framework of Catholic teaching. The Pentateuch 
is held to be basically Mosaic but allowance is made for an appreciable post-Mosaic 
development: e.g., the Holiness Code (which contains ancient laws) was compiled 
in the days of Hezekiah (p. 250); Deuteronomy — which includes material as old as 
Solomon and even Moses — was edited in the same period (p. 260). Isa 40-55 is given 
an exilic date (p. 318); Daniel, although based on the work of the exilic figure whose 
name it bears, was given final form in the 2nd century (p. 403). In common with many 
Protestant scholars, Heinisch is totally at odds with that view of the history of Israel’s 
religion which is associated with the name of Wellhausen. Moses’ religion was ‘‘a monol- 
atry in which monotheism was germinally contained”’ (p. 96); the prophets were not 
innovators but men who labored to bring Israel back to the God of Sinai (p. 293). 
To this the reviewer would say ‘‘Amen,” although he would have chosen a somewhat 
stronger word than ‘‘monolatry” to describe the faith of Moses, and although he felt 
that the Mosaic faith was stated (p. 112 f.) too largely in terms of doctrinal propositions, 
rather than primarily as a grateful response to a redeeming act. 

The results of archaeology are drawn upon freely. It is perhaps unfair to suggest 
that even more evidence could have been brought into play, for a work of this kind has 
limits. But one may regret a tendency to over-simplify and over-harmonize — perhaps 
occasioned by the apologetic and pedagogical aim of the book. For example, it is stated 
(p. 83) that Jericho fell to Israel ca. 1250-1200 (Heinisch rightly places the Conquest 
in the 13th century), but the ambiguity of the evidence is glossed over. The problem 
of Ai (p. 130) is likewise made too simple. In fact, one does not have to share the 
current skepticism regarding the Conquest stories to feel that the complexity of the 
whole picture has been played down. 

In a book of such scope, there will naturally be statements which the reader wouid 
question. The following is a sampling of those noted by me. Are not the Subareans 
accorded a role out of proportion to the evidence (pp. 45, 48 f., etc.)? Can the concept 
“He Who is’”’ (i. e. He who ‘‘is being itself’’) be gotten from the name Yahweh (pp. 79, 
111)? Was not Ikhnaton’s religion in some sense monotheistic (p. 118 f.)? Does Baal- 
zebub really mean “‘Fly-Baal’’ (p. 125), or is it not a Yahwistic alteration of Baal-zebul 
(“Prince Baal’’ as in the Ras Shamra texts)? Had the neb#’tm (p. 162 f.) no political 
interests? Was Adoni-bezek the successor of Adoni-zedek (p. 451, note 61)? Did 
Solomon’s ships sail to Spain (p. 198), or does the expression “navy of Tarshish”’ 
(I Kings 10 22) mean a “refinery fleet” (cf. Albright, BASOR 83 [1941], p. 21f.)? The 
statement (p. 460, note 51) that Hazael suffocated Ben-hadad does not rest on Josephus 
but on II Kings 8 15, which Josephus repeated. Typographical errors are few: the 
names of E. Sellin and J. Lewy are misspelled on pp. 447 and 449 respectively. 


Joun BricHtT 
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Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches Amos, by Victor Maag. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1951. Pp. xv+254. 40 guilders. 


The author is a pupil of the eminent OT scholar and lexicographer, Ludwig Koehler, 
and is now associated with his teacher on the Faculty of the University of Ziirich. 
Quite naturally and properly therefore he follows his teacher fairly closely in both 
scholarly interests and technique. 

The book is divided into four sections. Section I deals with the text of the Book 
of Amos. The author splits this up into forty-one units. He distinguishes between the 
authentic words of the prophet, passages which he regards as secondary but as in- 
corporated into the Book of Amos quite soon after its composition or compilation, and 
a third set of passages which he holds to be glosses, some of which, he suggests, may 
come from as late as the post-exilic period. The passages which he assigns to his 
Group II total only fourteen verses, while those of Group III total only about six verses. 
By far the greater part of the book he regards as coming directly from Amos himself. 
In this judgment he is decidedly more conservative than most present-day biblical 
scholars. But this conclusion is not surprising in one whose primary interest is plainly 
lexicographical. 

The author does not indicate whether he considers each of his forty-one sections of 
the book, thirty-eight of which he ascribes to Amos, as a thought-unit of a single 
address by the prophet or each in itself as a distinct prophetic utterance, each spoken 
perhaps at a different time and place. His analysis of the text into these units is at 
times surprising, and even startling. Five of these units consist each of only a single 
verse and three of little more than a half-verse. These he usually labels “splinters,” 
implying presumably that they are fragments of longer utterances or addresses. 

In the matter of textual emendation his procedure is fairly conservative. He leans 
strongly upon Koehler, Sellin, Marti and Gressmann, though he cites other scholars 
quite freely. He does not hesitate at times to differ with these authorities. Wherever 
he himself ventures a textual emendation he is in the main not too convincing. 


The second section of the book offers a complete, alphabetically arranged vocabulary 
of the entire Book of Amos. Certainly this section displays vividly the author’s par- 


ticular interests; but just what specific and worthwhile purpose it may serve is difficult 
to determine. 

In the third section the author continues his word-studies by discussing, occasionally 
at considerable length, the import, historical, theological and linguistic, of various 
words and phrases listed in his second section. Here and there these discussions are 
illuminating. From the standpoint of the interpretation of the words of the prophet 
this section seems to be the most valuable portion of the book. 

The fourth section deals with ideas and concepts, such as Time, Space, World, Man 
Commerce, War, History, Piety and Cult, Law and Social Order, Yahweh, and Escha- 
tology. Under each heading the author groups the various words or phrases which seem 
to him to be in any way related to the particular concept, and from these words he 
draws conclusions with regard to the precise import of that concept. Here the author’s 
marked interest in this particular type of research, coupled with his ascribing almost 
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the entire text to Amos, leads him to strange and ofttimes challengeable conclusions. 
Certainly this is the least valuable portion of the book. 

It must be emphasized that this work is in no sense a commentary on the Book of 
Amos, nor can it serve the purpose of a commentary. It is precisely what its title 
indicates and nothing more. Intensive students of the Book of Amos may not ignore 
this work. But they must remember constantly that it is a limited study, usefulin 
its way, of one particular scientific aspect of the Book of Amos, and nothing more. 


JULIAN MoRGENSTERN 


Die Biicher der Chronik oder Paralipomenon iibersetzt und erkidrt, by Herrmann Biickers, 
CSSR. Freiburg: Herder, 1952. Pp. xii+380. 


This is the latest volume of Herders Bibelkommentar (Vol. IV/1), a Roman Catholic 
series of biblical commentaries explaining the Holy Scriptures for modern life. Its 
main purpose is to furnish to the clergy the basis for the exposition of the Bible to the 
congregations. The following volumes have appeared previously: I. Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus; X/1. Ezekiel; X/2. The Minor Prophets; XVI/1. Hebrews, James, I Peter, 
Judas. The sequel of this volume (Ezra, Nehemiah, Tobit, Judith, and Esther) by the 
same author is promised for 1953. 

In view of the purposes of the series, these commentaries endeavor to stay on a 
middle path between objective scholarship and religious edification; Biickers strives 
to expouad the value of Chronicles for modern living. Accordingly, he does not discuss 
in detail ‘‘all problems of geography, chronology, and history”’ (p. vii). The point of 
view, as might be expected, is extremely conservative; modern critical theories, such as 
the Wellhausen Pentateuchal theory, are ipso facto rejected; no single book or article 
on Chronicles (or any other subject) is mentioned in this book, with the sole exception 
of R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (the specific edition is kept secret), which furnished the 
text used for this commentary. 

Biickers rejects the traditional view that Ezra wrote Chronicles (revived by W. F. 
Albright), and prefers to date the book in 300-250 B.C. rather than in 400 (p. 10). 
He recognizes that Chronicles contradicts the modern critical theories about the sources 
of the Pentateuch and the history of Israel but, in spite of unsurmountable difficulties, 
concludes that Chronicles is right and the current theories are wrong. The Chronicler 
used the same sources as the author of Kings, but ‘generally edited and expanded 
them less than Kings” (p. 15). Contradictions between Chronicles and earlier books 


are to be explained as textual errors or corruptions, except for a few ‘‘actual unexplained 


difficulties’ as are current in ancient secular historical writings. The Chronicler’s 
omission of the disreputable deeds of such rulers as David and Solomon — “‘unhistorical 
procedure’”’ in today’s scientific method — is legitimate for his narration of Israel’s 
history for a religious purpose (p. 16). Material in Chronicles which is without parallels 
in the Books of Samuel and Kings, notably concerning the Temple worship, is regarded 
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as unhistorical only by defenders of the Wellhausen theory (which Chronicles disproves). 
As for the fantastic figures in Chronicles, it should be noted that figures in the Bible 
have often been incorrectly transmitted. Thus there is no proof that Chronicles is 
ever unhistorical (p. 17). These views are developed throughout the book: see pp. 
136-7, 181-2, 186-7, etc. Biickers concludes that ‘“‘from Chronicles one detects the 
failure of OT theocracy, until it was rebuilt by Christ on an entirely new foundation” 
(p. 17). 

This reviewer, believing that historical research and religious faith should be kept 
separate, disagrees completely with Biickers and refrains reluctantly from a detailed 
criticism of this valuable book. 


RosBertT H. PFEIFFER 


Les Psaumes, by J. Steinmann. Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, 1951. Pp. 187. Fr. 400. 


This little volume is a worthy addition to the literature on the Psalter and its 
value is in inverse proportion to its size. It represents the substance of lectures delivered 
in the Lenten season of 1951 and is characterized by profound spiritual insight and 
real exegetical skill. 

The first chapter deals with the Psalter as The Mirror of Biblical Piety while the 
following chapters follow the classification scheme of Gunkel and Mowinckel though 
the latter writer is not expressly mentioned. One is pleasantly surprised to note the 
manner in which the text is handled by the author (Catholic) who does not hesitate to 


accept frequent emendations and reconstructions and at times is not slow to reject 
certain verses as interpolations. The vital reference (Sitz im Leben) of the Psalms is 


clearly shown though this reviewer is of opinion that more emphasis might well be 
placed on the intimate relation of the Psalter and the religious cult. The author lays 
more stress on history than on eschatology and makes some interesting suggestions 
as to authorship of individual psalms. Ps 18 he would associate with Josiah while Ps 104 
with “its Franciscan spirit” might have come from the hand of Job. Ps 119 bears no 
trace of acrostic to the author. In a discussion of immortality the writer rests solely on 
Ps 16 to which, with the aid of Egyptian parallels, he gives an ingenious interpretation 
which might well have been strengthened by a similar consideration of Pss 49 and 73 — 
these psalms are not cited at all. The closing chapter on The Theology of the Psalms 
pierces to the center of things and sets forth the permanent spiritual values of the 
Psalter. 

The volume should find an ample welcome from all who love the Praises of Israel. 


JOHN PATERSON 
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David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar (Mikhlol), by William Chomsky. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. xxxiv-+427. $7.50. 


This book presents a clear rearrangement and English translation of the grammat’cal 
material contained in Kimhi’s Mikhlol with historical and critical notes on this material. 
It represents a great amount of labor expended in comparing the ideas of the ancient 
Hebrew grammarians on a great variety of grammatical points. 

In treating the grammatical material presented by the native Hebrew, Arabic, or 
Syriac grammarians it is necessary to differentiate between the value of the material 


itself, which is unquestionable, forming as it does a basis for later scientific exposition, 


and their explanation of forms and constructions, which, given as they are by men 
ignorant of the fundamental principles of linguistic science, are either worthless or of 
little value. Students interested in the history of the grammatical treatment of Hebrew 
will be glad to have this clear exposition and translation of Kimhi’s work with the 
author’s accompanying historical notes, but neither Kimhi’s text nor the author's 
comments, which are largely occupied with the views of the various Hebrew grammar- 
ians on the different topics, add anything of value to our knowledge of scientific Hebrew 
grammar. The chief importance of the work lies in the fact that it furnishes a storehouse 
of information on the ideas of the ancient Hebrew grammarians with respect to forms 
and constructions which to them seemed difficult or peculiar. 


FRANK R. BLAKE 


The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament, by H. H. Rowley. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1952. Pp. xii+327. 25s. 


In this volume Professor Rowley has gathered together eight essays, seven of which 
had already appeared in print, but are here revised. The first essay, The Servant of the 
Lord in the Light of Three Decades of Criticism, appears here for the first time, and is 
the subject of this review. 

Rowley surveys critically the variety of interpretations which have been set forth 
since Mowinckel published his autobiographical theory in 1921. The survey, while 
limited to the last three decades, includes some interpretations omitted by Prof. C. R. 
North in his Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, so that the two authors provide a 
complete summary of critical study on this important subject. 

Rowley maintains that the four Servant Songs must be interpreted with reference 
to their context. He therefore feels impelled to some form of the collective theory, and 
acknowledges his great indebtedness to Wheeler Robinson for the concept of ‘‘corporate 
personality” as it appears in the Old Testament. At the same time, because “‘the fourth 
song is unmistakably individual” Rowley insists that ‘‘any simple identification of the 
Hence he feels that there must be 
some development in the prophet’s thought, so that what began as a personification 


” 


Servant with Israel is out of the question today. 


became a person, ‘‘an individual who will supremely fullfil the mission of Israel.” 
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Rowley thinks it incredible that insofar as the prophet’s thought is of an individual 
servant it can be other than a future figure. However “it may well be that the prophet 
himself would have been hard put to it to define with precision just how he conceived 
the Servant,” his language being drawn from ‘‘a variety of sources,” and having “links 
with ritual and with history.” 

Briefly, Rowley finds a fluidity in the conception of the servant, with oscillation 
(not simply linear progress) between the collective and the individual, made possible 
in the prophet’s thought by the Hebrew conception of “corporate personality.”” The 
songs were then fulfilled in our Lord and in that sense are messianic, though Rowley 
hesitates to use the term “because it suggests the Davidic Messiah, and so prejudges 
some questions” which Rowley discusses in the second study. 

Students of the Old Testament are much indebted to Rowley for his penetrating 
study of the Servant as well as for the other studies, all so fully documented. In my 
opinion his interpretation of the Servant takes cognizance of the variety of the dynamic 
thought of the prophet himself. And not least attractive is the way in which the inter- 
pretation emphasizes both the individual and the collective features of the fulfilment in 
our Lord and in His Church where the concept of fluidity is again apparent. 


R. F. SCHNELL 


Die Pharaonen des Buches Exodus, by Theodor W. Auer. Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 
1951. Pp. 55. DM 4. 


Who were the Pharaohs of the Book of Exodus? Briefly, this is Auer’s solution: 
Thutmosis III is the Pharaoh of the Oppression, and Amenophis IV (Akhenaten) is the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. The long interval between the two kings is accounted for by 
the biblical datum that Moses was 80 at the time of Exodus. The author has only a 
casual interest in historical and archaeological data, and concentrates his interest on 
‘inner’ psychological and theological factors. Thus he argues plausibly that Thut- 
mosis III, as described in the Egyptian records, is the kind of man who would have 
oppressed the Israelites; in like manner, the ‘‘weiblich’” Akhenaten corresponds to the 
willful, vacillating Pharaoh of the Exodus. From an examination of the famous “Hymn 
to Aten” and various biblical passages, Auer concludes that Moses is the true source 
of Akhenaten’s religious ideas. All this goes to show how dangerous the “‘inner’’ 
method is. 


The author’s treatment of the historical problems of the Exodus is hopelessly out 
of date. For example his chief authority in the discussion of archaeological data is 
Sir Charles Marston; and for the second intermediate period in Egypt he adopts without 
question Petrie’s fantastic chronology. The general impression is confirmed by the 
observation that there are no references to any literature published later than 1934. 
One wonders why the monograph was issued, especially at this late date. 


D.N.F. 
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The Old Testament: Keystone of Human Culture, by William A. Irwin. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. xiii+293. $4.00. 


The American Library Association included this volume in its list of fifty out- 
standing books in the religious field published in the year 1952-53. It deserves its 
position here both because of its popular, readable style and the quality of its contents. 
A considerable part of the book is a reproduction of the materials contributed by 
Professor Irwin to The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, University of Chicago 
Press, 1946, H. Frankfort editor. The new materials included here justify this reprint- 
ing, and many who have not become acquainted with the Frankfort volume will come 
to know and use this one, especially religious educators, ministers, and teachers of 
Bible. 

Irwin describes his purpose as that of looking at the Bible as a phenomenon of 
ancient oriental history, and thus seeing it in its original context, to appraise it as an 
episode of human culture. Many will with profit use it as an important aid to the 
understanding of aspects of OT theology. Under eight main titles (The Hebrews in 
Their World; The Hebrew Thought of God; What Is Man?; God and Man; The Theory 
of Law; History and Nature; Nation, Society and Politics; The Hebrews and the Bible) 
Irwin discusses many facets of Hebrew thought. 

He recognizes that the reconstruction of the historical development of monotheism 
is one of the contentious issues of Hebrew history. He doubts that the orient was think- 
ing in monotheistic terms at all at the time of Moses, or that the historical sources in 
Judges justify the assumption of monotheism for that period; rather, he believes mono- 
theism was a crowning achievement of the prophetic age, wrought out at the time of the 
expansion of the Assyrian empire. In Amos he finds the ‘‘national god” concept for 


” 


Israel broken and discarded and monotheism taking its ‘‘nascent form.’’ The reviewer 
would prefer the term ‘‘monolatry” as the description of the religion of Moses and Amos, 
finding little reason for theological differentiation between Moses and Amos at this 
point. Irwin suggests monotheism per se was of much lesser import in the development 
of Hebrew thought than the ethical aspects of deity. But was the great achievement of 
Israel the character of the God affirmed to be one, rather than primarily the assertion 
of the oneness of God and the world? Perhaps one should not or cannot evaluate one 
as over against the other, and Irwin would seem to agree that the ethical character of 
God as viewed by an Amos could not find real implementation in non-Israelite society 
until the gentiles recognized the God of Israel as their God. Amos’s oracles addressed 
to the foreign nations had not the slightest influence on those nations. But it is also 
true that the Hebrew emphasis on the righteousness of deity is in sharp contrast with 
paganism and part of the uniqueness of Hebrew religion. 

Irwin believes Yahweh was worshiped in physical form ‘‘through the earlier period 
of the nation’s life in Palestine,” although he notes that far back in the nation’s history 
the invisibility of Yahweh became a dogma of orthodox religion. From this view one 
would not call orthodox an Amos who saw Yahweh standing on a wall, or an Isaiah 
or an Ezekiel. Irwin brings out effectively the variety in the Hebrew belief in God. 
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He affirms the OT does not teach the total depravity of man or place a stigma on matter 
or sex: ‘‘For Israel, every conception was immaculate.” Yet he does not minimize the 
OT view of the sinfulness of man. Special attention should be called to his discussion 
of the Hebrew view of the good life, the phenomena of revelation, the problem of evil 


and human freedom, and also his discussion of law, centering ‘around the issue of 
“natural law,’”’ which he believes was well recognized among the Hebrews. He adopts 
the definition of natural law as a supreme, unifying, controlling power manifesting 
itself in the world at large. For the reviewer his discussion here highlights the Hebrew 
view of the orderliness of the world. Irwin gives more attention to the import of wisdom 
literature than many authors. He does not find in biblical philosophy of history the 
idea of the termination of history or a mythical era of existence beyond history. He 
does not think that belief in a common ancestry from Abraham and the conception of 
the covenant are to be found in Israel’s early history. 

The final chapter is largely concerned with the literary uniqueness of the OT, and 
selected stories are briefly but effectively retold and illustrative passages of poetry are 
presented and analysed. An appendix of suggested readings by chapters will help 
make this a useful study book. We may conclude by noting that an important aspect 
of this volume is the recognition of differentiation in the OT. 


HERBERT G. May 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Vocabulaire du ‘“‘Manuel de Discipline,’ by Herman F. Janssens. Care of the author 
(Rue du Chateau 13, Termonde, Belgium). Brussels, 1952. Pp. 37. Lithoprinted. 


Mr. Janssens has rendered a real service to all students of the Dead Sea Scrolls by 
painstakingly preparing a concordance of the Manual of Discipline published by 
Millar Burrows in 1951. This pamphlet is indeed a concordance listing every occurrence 
of each word, giving its context and exact citation, rather than a ‘‘vocabulary.”” There 
are no translations of the entries, but merely lists of the occurrences of a given word. 
The author has not revised the orthography of words; he has not corrected the errors 
in the text, except in a few inevitable cases. He has not pointed out biblical reminiscences 
and quotations, and has left the solution of the problems raised by this important 
text to future research. Nevertheless he has supplied a very useful tool to those 
investigating this document. 


RoBErT H. PFEIFFER 
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Die Jesaja-A pokalypse in der neuen Jesajahandschrift (DSIa), by Joh. Lindblom. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951. Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 1950- 
1951, II, pp. 87-97. 


Kahle and Barthelemy have discovered a bundle of ‘‘isoglosses’”’ separating the 
text of chapters 1-33 in DSIa from that of chapters 34-66, but thinner lines mark off 
some smaller ‘‘dialect” (and spelling) areas. Isa 24-27 is one. It has further a number 
of divergences from MT which are not purely orthographic or morphologic. They are 
mostly due to carelessness, but in some cases — according to Lindblom — to a divergent 
tradition (shared by G and/or S). 


Deux Manuscrits Hébreux de la Mer Morte, Essai de Traduction du ‘Manuel de 
Discipline’ et du ‘“‘Commentaire d’Habbakuk (sic!)’’ avec Notes et Commentaires, 
by H. E. del Medico. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1951. Pp. 143. 


The author operates with a private Halakah, a private history of Hillel and Shammai 
and their successors and disciples during the following two centuries, and a private 
Hebrew language. Consequently his translations, literary analyses, datings, and 
ascriptions are likewise of no interest to anybody but himself. 


H. L. GInsBERG 


The Code of Maimonides, Book XII — The Book of Acquisition, translated from the 
Hebrew by Isaac Klein. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. xv+335. 


The twelfth book of the Code of Maimonides is here presented in excellent transla- 
tion. It comprises the five treatises of laws concerning sales, original acquisition and 
gifts, neighbors, agents and partners, and slaves. Largely based on the Mishnah and 
the Babylonian Gemara, the work also utilizes elements of post-Talmudic law, including 
the author’s immediate predecessors, Alfasi and ibn Migas. At the same time, it shows 
Maimonides’ independence in the selection and logical arrangement of the legal and 
ethical traditions of Judaism. 


SAMUEL S. COHON 


The Jewish People Past and Present, Volume III. New York: Jewish Encyclopedic 
Handbooks, Central Yiddish Culture Organization, 1952. Pp. xvi+419. 


This volume consists of thirteen essays on various topics. Two of them should prove 
of special interest to readers of JBL: “Jewish Literature in Biblical Times,” by Abraham 
Menes, and ‘Hellenistic Jewish Literature,” by Ralph Marcus. Some of the others 
include a few paragraphs dealing with the biblical period, such as the essay on Jewish 
Art by Rachel Wischnitzer, and one on Jewish Music by A. W. Binder. 


J. Paitie Hyatt 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


In accordance with the resolution taken at the XXIInd International Congress of 
Orientalists at Istanbul, the Royal Asiatic Society is organizing the X XIIIrd Congress, 
which will be held in Cambridge in 1954 from the 21st to the 28th August inclusive. 

As hotel accommodation in Cambridge is limited, members of the Congress will be 


lodged in Colleges. It is therefore imperative that the approximate number of partic- 


ipants should be known as soon as possible. Intending members are requested to inform 
the Organizing Committee. 

The Congress is open to all Orientalists. As the lists of addresses are incomplete, 
to lessen the risk of unintentional omission, intending members, whether they received 
the first circular or not, should send their names and addresses to the 


XXIIIrd International Congress of Orientalists, 
Organizing Committee, 
Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, England. 


The second circular due to be issued by the end of 1953 and which will contain all 
the then necessary information will, in principle, only be sent to those who either sent 
back the reply card attached to the first circular, or to those who by some other means 
expressed their intention to attend the Congress to the Organizing Committee. 

Intending members who wish an official body or institution such as a University, 
a Library, etc. to receive an invitation, are requested to send their recommendations to 
the Organizing Committee as soon as possible. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CHECKLISTS 


The Library of Congress has released two monograph checklists describing a new 
body of research materials now available. These materials comprise 2,717 MSS belong- 
ing to three of the oldest libraries in the Near East, the text of which is now completely 
recorded on 35 mm. microfilm. They were secured for the Library of Congress by an 
expedition of 1949-50 to St. Catherine’s Monastery at Mount Sinai, and to the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate and the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, under the joint 
auspices of the American Foundation for the Study of Man and the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. In the first two of these libraries the entire collections were 
examined, and extensive selections made of the most significant and the oldest texts. 
Positive microfilm copies are now available from the Photoduplication Service of the 
Library of Congress, and may be ordered from the published checklists which show the 
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film footage for each MS. The present cost is seven cents a foot, equivalent to one cent 
per folio.* 

In addition to the MSS, the expedition secured 4x5” negatives of 2,471 miniatures 
for iconographic studies. Drawn from 193 of the MSS, these are individually listed by 
subject in the checklists. In addition, there are listed 1,742 firmans on microfilm, in 
Arabic and Turkish ranging from 1040 A. D. 

The 2,717 MSS are in eleven languages, but chiefly Greek. The second language is 
Arabic, followed by substantial collections in Syriac and Georgian. Smaller groups are 
in Slavonic, Ethiopic, and Armenian. From the 4000-MS library of the Armenian 
Patriarchate thirty-two MSS were especially selected, with emphasis upon the abundant 
illuminations found there (432 reproductions). 


Greek Arabic Syr Geo Slav Eth Pers 


1087 305 159 87 40 6 1687 
692 106 26 130 8 23 21 1030 


1779 411 185 217 63 27 2717 


The chief interest of the expedition was in biblical MSS, of which about 500 are in 
Greek (about equally divided between NT and OT).? Smaller collections of biblical 
texts are found also in Arabic, Syriac, Georgian, Slavonic, Ethiopic, and Armenian. 
Large segments of the material present liturgical and patristic texts, especially Chrysos- 
tom among the eastern Fathers of the Church. The rest of the material shows a wide 
range: classics, history, philosophy, musical theory, grammar and lexicography, etc. 
The MSS range from the fifth century on, and a large number of dated MSS from as 
early as the 8th century offer new palaeographic materials. 

Certain of the MSS had previously received scholarly attention, enhancing the 
interest in having these MSS completely reproduced on film. But the great mass of the 
materials have merely been known to exist, never having been subjected to thorough 
examination, and a small portion is now listed for the first time. All in all, they constitute 
a treasury of source materials for humanistic research such as western scholarship has 
never before had at hand. Unique MSS formerly isolated in the Near East can now 
receive detailed investigation in the study at home, convenient to our own research 
libraries. Materials desired for research should be ordered by number from the check- 
lists, and addressed to the Photoduplication Service of the Library of Congress. 


t Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine's Monastery, Mount Sinai (1952), and 
Checklist of Manuscripts in the Libraries of the Greek and Armenian Patriarchates in 
Jerusalem (1953), both prepared’ by Kenneth W. Clark. These titles can be secured 
from the Photoduplication Service of the Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
(50 cents each, payable in foreign countries by UNESCO Book Coupons). 

2 The study of all the Greek New Testament MSS has already been undertaken 
by the International Greek New Testament project. 
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MANUSCRIPTS submitted for publication in the Journal should, 
if possible, be neatly typewritten with double spacing. Bible 
references should be given in the following form: Matt 8%; ref- 
erences to footnetes,\y. The words Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Masoretic Text, Septuagint are to be abbreviated OT, NT, 
MT, LXX. In most respects the Journal is edited in accordance 
with the rules laid down in A MANUAL OF STYLE (University of 
Chicago Press, 1949). 
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